L.A.’s grisly 
‘Night Stalker’ 
case inflames 


the debate 
over sex, 
violence and 
devil-worship 
in lyrics & 
videos. Now 
parents are 

- taking action 


© 1985 @.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


CAMELEIGHTS 


Its a whole new world. 


B RS 
48) 
cAMe 
Today’s 
Camel Lights, 
unexpectedly 
mild. —= 


§ mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Unfortunately, most portable stereo systems forget 
you own a record collection. 
Introducing the new Panasonic Triple Take: 


It's the portable AM/FM stereo cassette player 
with a hidden slide-out turntable. And Ambience 
to surround you with sound. 


Touch a button on the new Panasonic Triple Take. A 
precision belt-driven turntable silently slides out from 
a hidden recess. Ready to play all of your favorite hit 
albums or singles. 


Surround yourself with Ambience sound. 


Touch another button. And Panasonic Ambience 
sound makes your music seem to wrap itself around 
you. It takes your ears one step beyond ordinary 


stereo. To virtually surround you with sound. 


Standard features that won't sound portable. 


A cassette deck with Auto-Stop and Pause lets you 
play and record your favorite music. 

A pair of full-range Panasonic speakers gives you a 
rich, dynamic sound. 

And the Triple Take has the power to go anywhere.. 
It plays on regular batteries as well.as house current. 
There's even an optional power adapter for your car. 

So when it comes to portable stereo systems, don't 
forget the one that remembers you own a record 
collection. The new Panasonic Triple Take. 


Bye Bye 
boo daa 


Introducing the new Smith Corona typewriter with Spell-Right:' 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, 


Incredible is the word 
for the new Smith Corona 
electronic typewriter with 
Spell-Right I™ dictionary. 
Because that’s just one of the 
35,000 words you won't spell 
wrong. Inside this sleek exte- 
rior is a complete correction 
system that catches your typing 
boo boos before you do. Better 
still, before anyone else does. 

Sure it’s advanced. But 
it’s easy to use. While you 
type, your spelling is con- 
stantly proofread by a built-in 
dictionary memory. It beeps 
the instant you misspell or 
even mistype a word. 

The Find feature 
locates your error anywhere 
on the line. And if you’ve made 
several mistakes, it finds 
them, too. 

Next, WordEraser™ lifts 
the whole word off at a touch. 
Just touch twice for two words. 


There's more technol- 
ogy at a touch: Full Line 
Memory Correction, Auto- 
matic Relocate, Auto Return, 
Auto Centering and Automatic 
Underline. 

You get Dual Pitch, 
Programmable Margins and 
Tabs and electronic end-of 
page warning. 

And with optional 
Messenger module your 
typewriter becomes a 10 cps 
letter- quality printer when 
you hook it up to a computer. 

Best of all, you get this 
letter-perfect portable at a 
perfectly affordable price. 
Which makes the «9 
Smith Corona with £ 
Spell-Right one "igeeea— 
really good buy. 


S$ an operating group of SCM Corporation. 
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Al Califano and Antonio Pascucci: || ? 
After 27 years, a father forgiven 
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Babe Ruth’s sister, Mamie: Back yi 
then, it was a different ball game 


H3TING S91W 


Elvis and Priscilla: At first, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished 
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ON THE COVER 46 


Citing evils ranging from 
lewdness to Satanism, 
some powerful Washington 
wives are working to put 
the lid on Madonna, Prince, 
David Lee Roth and a host 
of other rock stars 


Cover photographs, clockwise from top 
right: (Madonna) ©Laura Levine; (David 
Lee Roth) ©1985 Bradford 
Branson/Visages; (Prince) Paul 

Natkin /Photo Reserve Inc. 
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UP FRONT 42 

In an exclusive interview 
Donna Myers of San Pablo, 
Calif. tells of her 
relationship with Richard 
Ramirez, the 25-year-old 
devil-worshiping 

AC/DC fan arrested as 
L.A.’s notorious “Night 
Stalker” killer 


ON THE MOVE 56 

In Washington, the historic 
Francis Scott Key house is 

missing and presumed lost 


SCREEN 61 

Britain’s Miranda 
Richardson stirs up Oscar 
talk with a striking film 
debut in Dance With a 
Stranger 


CONTROVERSY 7 | 

In anew book, Last Wish, 
author and former 
television correspondent 
Betty Rollin confesses her 
role in the suicide of her 
mother 


WINNERS 75 

Dr. John Simon sees through 
his fight for children’s 
contact lenses 


VOICES /6 

Mary Ruth Moberly, 85, 
reminisces about 
America’s sports hero—her 
brother, Babe Ruth 


SEQUEL 81 

Football’s bad boy John 
Matuszak tackles a new 
role—being nice 


PAGES 89 

Mystery writer Lawrence 
Sanders’ life is a thrilla 
minute—in print only 


GALLERY 95 

Recently discovered 
photos of Anne Frank tour 
the U.S. and throw new light 
on her happy prewar life 


HAPPY 101 

Pebbles, Britain’s equine 
princess, falls for a pauper 
named Bluesy 


TROUBLE 102 

When ailing Billy Bostick 
needed help, a Saudi 
prince answered the call 


STAGE 107 

Britain’s Prince Edward puts 
on tights in The Taming of 
the Shrew 


BONUS BOOK i108 

In the concluding excerpt 
from Elvis and Me, Priscilla 
Beaulieu Presley tells for 
the first time of the 
crumbling of her marriage 
and of her life with the King 


GOING HOME 120 

Sent away to America 28 
years ago, Al Califano Jr. 
returns to Italy to meet his 
real father again 


COUPLES 127 

Lou and Tessie Florence 
offer mail-order Asian 
brides to American men 
sick of American women 


IN HIS OWN WORDS 133 
Navy scholar Greg Young 
dug up the true story that 
inspired Tom Clancy’s best- 
seller The Hunt for Red 
October 


COPING 143 

Despite crippling injuries, 
dragster Shirley Muldowney 
is racing to resume her 
career 


OUT OF THE PAST 151 
Cheetah, lone survivor of 
the Tarzan film chimps, still 
leads a swinging life at 50 


TUBE 155 

Soap hunk Grant Cramer will 
tell all about The Young and 
the Restless, but don’t ask 
about inheriting Howard 
Hughes’ millions 


Simon Le Bon 
I'm glad someone finally wrote an arti- 
cle about one of the Durans (PEOPLE, 
Aug. 26) that didn’t put them down. The 
English media are constantly looking 
for something bad to say about them, 
like “Simon Snubs Hero Who Saved 
Him.” Thanks for setting the record 
straight on that one. As for Princess Di- 
ana, who really cares if Duran Duranis 
no longer her favorite group? That's 
not why Duran Duran is in the business. 

Dawn Winter 

Boyds, Md. 


Simon Le Bon’s brush with death on 
the cover? It was a slow week for 
news, wasn’t it? 

Mike Heifetz 

Madison, Wis. 


It saddens me that after being a Duran 
Duran fan for three years, it took the 
near death of one of the members for 
them finally to appear on your cover. 
Susan McMahon 
Bay City, Mich. 


Joel Hirschhorn 
Your article on Miami defense attorney 
Joel Hirschhorn made me see red. | 
cannot comprehend how Mr. Hirsch- 
horn can sleep at night knowing that, 
thanks to him, drug smugglers and 
pushers walk the streets free and that, 
thanks to them, he and his family enjoy 
the “finer” things in life. He should 
hang his head in shame. 

Name withheld 

Miami 


Tommy Pigage 
| have just finished reading the story of 
Frank and Elizabeth Morris, the couple 
who has “all but adopted” Tommy Pi- 
gage after the young man killed their 
18-year-old son in a drunk driving acci- 
dent. | honestly don’t know if | would 
ever have what it takes to be able to 
do the same type of thing if | were in 
the Morris’ shoes. | applaud Frank and 
Elizabeth Morris for putting their reli- 
gious beliefs where their mouths are. 

Dolla J. Blair 

Whittier, Calif. 


| cannot understand the forgiveness 
Frank and Elizabeth Morris feel for 
Tommy. When Elizabeth smelled liquor 
on Tommy's breath as Tommy was 
speaking of Ted’s death, she should 
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have known that Ted’s death had not 
even meant enough to Tommy to stop 
drinking. My main concern was the 
sentence: a mere five years probation. 
Thatis an obscenity. Too bad Tommy 
came from a broken home—that is no 
excuse for-his crime. 

Karen Riley 

Bradenton, Fla. 


Abortion Clinic 
The article “The Abortion Clinic: What 
Goes On” hit close to home. As chair- 
person of the Pro-Choice Coalition in 
Omaha, | assign volunteers to escort 
patients from their cars to the clinic. | 
often assign myself to escort duty 
on weekends and can tell you from ob- 
servation what the patients have to go 
through to try to get in the clinics. The 
picketers here do the same illegal and 
harassing activities that they do in 
Phoenix, at times creating the need for 
police intervention. | appreciate your 
educating the general public, which 
has no idea what goes on daily at clin- 
ics across the country. 

Arlie Katzman 

Omaha 


Once again the liberal media portray 
conservatives as a bunch of raving ma- 
niacs: putting crosses around abortion 
clinics, holding a woman against her 
will. Believe it or not, there are some 
picketers who picket quietly and re- 
spectfully without causing chaos. You 
didn’t report the actions of the majority 
of picketers at abortion clinics. 

Kelly Baughn 

Hillsboro, Ohio 


Using euphemistic terms such as 
“menstrual extraction” and “thumb- 
nail-size patch of tissue,” you try to 
cover up the reality of what has hap- 
pened—a living baby, torn apart and 
killed. Your description of an abortion 
makes the procedure seem so easy 
and painless. | have viewed on film two 
suction abortions, and it certainly 
didn’t give me that ever-sweet, ho-hum 
attitude you describe. 

Delores Eyer 

San Antonio 


Baby Dew Varner 

If | knew three years ago that my 

son could have a two-page spread in 
PEOPLE just because he could hita 
ball, | would have called. Not only could 


he hit a baseball at 18 months, he 
could kick a football and play Frisbee. 
Currently at age 41/2 he is learning to 
juggle scarves. 

Mary J. DeLouis 

Miami 


So you think an 18-month-old who can 
hit a baseball is worth a story? When 
my son Eric was 18 months old he 
could hit a tennis ball three houses 
down and field like a 10-year-old. By 
the time he was two, he was riding a 
two-wheeled bike (no training wheels) 
and ice skating. 

Elaine Glenn 

Southfield, Mich. 


Is that all that he can do, hit a ball? Our 
2-year-old goes fishing, metal detect- 
ing, checks the dryer and has the vo- 
cabulary of any 4-year-old. 

Bonnie Sweeney 

Portage, Wis. 


You’ve succeeded in writing a fun and 
wonderful article. You’ve also made a 
few million parents swell with compar- 
ative pride. And you’ve shown that ba- 
bies are smarter and better all the 
time—just by being babies. 

Lynn Smollar 

Fairfax, Va. 


Pat Boone 
Letters in your Mail section attacking 
Pat Boone for his views on Live Aid are 
a disservice to a man with an outstand- 
ing public service record. He has 
served with distinction as campaign 
chairman and telethon host for the Na- 
tional Easter Seal Society for nearly 
six years. His untiring efforts on behalf 
of people with disabilities have helped 
raise millions of dollars and have made 
it possible for Easter Seals to serve 
more than one million individuals last 
year—a record high in the society’s 66- 
year history. 

John R. Garrison 

Executive Director, 

National Easter Seal 
Society 
Chicago 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors. Mail 
should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should include the writer's full name, 
address and daytime telephone, Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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t starts in the first 

grade. They give you 

this nice pink eraser 
that’s fun to bend and play 
with while the teacher's talk- 
ing. And you're hooked. But 
now there's an eraser for 
more serious subjects. 
Mars-Plastic from Staedtler 
is the professional's choice. 
Because it's made from soft 
vinyl, not rubber, it’s non- 
abrasive and won't damage 
your paper. Mars-Plastic 
absorbs graphite right into 
the vinyl. So you can say 
goodbye to messy marks on 
your desk, clothes, or work. 
It's a clean break 
past. Mars-Plastic f 
Staedtler. 


Available now from your 
office products dealer. 


This Toshiba comes with 
no strings attached. 


Our powerful FM stereo has no wires, so there's nothing to 
trip you up. It's collapsible and lightweight, so you can put it on and 
head anywhere. And once you hear the In Touch with Tomorrow 


RP-2030’s great sound, you'll undoubtedy FOSHIBA 
become very attached to it. Toshiba Amenca, inc ,B2 Totowa Road, Wayne, N} 07470 
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Clear blue Noxzema® Antiseptic Skin Cleanser # 
cleans deep. It penetrates pores and cleans 

out oily dirt and make-up that soap can leave ~= 
behind. And its medicated Noxzema ingredients kill 


bacteria on contact. Noxzema also softens and snoos ings: 


your skin with a special skin conditioner that won't overstrip. 
Noxzema Antiseptic Skin Cleanser. It cleans beautifully. 


DEEP CLEANS WITHOUT OVERSTRIPPING. 


© 1984 NOXELL CORR 


If your car is on this list, 
Ford Escort outsells it. 


This list is compiled from 1984 cal- 
endar year worldwide production 
estimates which confirm that no 
car in the world outsells Ford 
Escort. Can you find your car on 


this list? 

Alfa Alfetta 

Alfa Arna 

Alfa Romeo 

Alfa STYV-6 

Alfa 33 

Alfa 80 

Alfa 90 

Alfa 2000 Veloce 

Alfasud Sprint 

AMC Sportwagon 

Aro 

Aston Avant 

Aston Martin 

Aston Vantage 

Aston Volante 

Audi Coupe 

Audio Quattro 

Audi 80 

Audi 100 

Audi 4000 

Audi 5000 

Austin Macro 

Austin Maestro 

Austin MG 

Austin Mini 

Austin Rover 

Austin 200 

Autobianca A 112 

Bentley Continental 

Bentley 
Mulsanne Turbo 

BMW 300 

BMW 3181 

BMW 325 

BMW 500 

BMW 528 

BMW 633 CSI 

BMW 700 

BMW 733 

British Leyland 
Maestro 


British Leyland Maxi 
British Leyland 

Metro 
British Leyland Mini 
British Leyland 

Montego 
British Leyland 

Rover 
British Leyland 

Triumph 
Buick Century 
Buick Electra 
Buick LeSabre 
Buick Regal 
Buick Riviera 
Buick Skyhawk 
Buick Skylark 
Buick Somerset 
Cadillac Cimarron 
Cadillac 

Coupe de Ville 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Cadillac Fleetwood 

Brougham 
Cadillac 

Sedan de Ville 
Carbodies 
Chevrolet Can; 
Chevrolet Cav 
Chevrolet Celd 
Chevrolet Ch 
Chevrolet Citation 
Chevrolet Corvette 
Chevrolet Impala 
Chevrolet 

Monte Carlo 
Chevrolet Nova 
Chevrolet Spectrum 
Chevrolet Sprint 
Chrysler Sth Avenue 
Chrysler Laser 
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Chrysler Lebaron 
Chrysler 

Lebaron GTS 
Chrysler New Yorker 
Citroen Axel 
Citroen Visa 
Citroen BX 
Citroen CX 
Citroen GS 
Citroen LN 
Citroen ZCV 
Dacia 
Daihatsu Charade 
Daihatsu Charmant 
Daihatsu Domino 
DeTomaso 

Pantera GTS 
Dodge Aries 
Dodge Challenger 
Dodge Charger 
Dodge Colt 
Dodge Daytona 
Dodge Diplomat 
Dodge Lancer 
Dodge Omni 
Dodge Vista 
Dodge 600 
Farug 


Fiae 
Fiat Rega 
Fiat Strraqgag 
Fiat X1/9 § 
Fiat 126 
Fiat 127 


Fiat 


Ford Capri 

Ford Corcel 

Ford Crown Victoria 
Ford Del Rey 

Ford Fairlane 

Ford Falcon 

Ford Fiesta 

Ford Granada 

Ford Laser 

Ford LTD 

Ford Meteor 

Ford Mustang 

Ford Orion 

Ford Ranchero 

Ford Scorpio 

Ford Sierra 

Ford Telstar 

Ford Tempo 

Ford Thunderbird 
FSO 

Fuji 
Gurgel 

GM Ascona 
GM Astra 
GM Carz 


GM Rekord 

GM Senator 
Honda Accord 
Honda Ballad 
Honda City 
Honda Civic 
Honda Jazz 
Honda Prelude 
Hyundai Stellar 
].A.I. Bertone 
LAI. Innocenti 
LAI. Mini 

LAI. Pininfarina 
Isuzu I-Mark 
Isuzu Impulse 
Isuzu Piazza 
Jaguar Daimler, 
Jaguar XJ 6 
Jaguar XJ 
Jaguar 
Jagu 
JR 
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Ford Escort. The world’s best- sulla eas 


Mercedes-Benz 240 
Mercedes-Benz 250 
Mercedes-Benz 
280 E 
Mercedes-Benz 
280 SE 
Mercedes-Benz 
280 SL 
Mercedes-Benz 300 
Mercedes-Benz 
300 D 
Mercedes-Benz 
300 GD 
Mercedes-Benz 380 
Mercedes-Benz 
380 SE 
Mercedes-Benz 
380 SL 
Mitsubishi Cordia 
Mitsubishi Galant 
Mitsubishi Mirage 
Mitsubishi Sapporo 
Mitsubishi Shogun 
Mitsubishi Sigma 


Nissan Bluebird 
Nissan Cherry 
Nissan Laurel 
Nissan Maxima 
Nissan Micra 
Nissan Prairie 
Nissan Pulsar 
Nissan Sentra 
Nissan Silvia 
Nissan Stanza 
Nissan Sunny 
Nissan 200 ZX 
Nissan 300 C 
Nissan 300 SX 
Nissan 2000 
Oldsmobile Calais 
Oldsmobile Ciera 
Oldsmobile Firenza 
Oldsmobile Olds 88 
Oldsmobile Olds 98 
Oldsmobile 
Supreme 
Oldsmobile 


Toranada 


Peugot 104 

Peugot 205 

Peugot 304 

Peugot 305 

Peugot 504 

Peugot 505 

Peugot 604 
Plymouth Caravelle 
Plymouth Colt 
Plymouth Conquest 
Plymouth Reliant 
Plymouth Turismo 
Plymouth Vista 
Pontiac 6000 
Porsche 911 
Porsche 928 
Porsche 944 

Puma 

Renault Alliance 
Renault Alpine 
Renault Encore 
Renault Espace 
Renault Fuego 
Renault 11 


Renault R6 
Renault R9 
Renault R18 
Renault R20 
Rolls-Royce 
Camarque 
Rolls-Royce 
Corniche 
Rolls-Royce 
Silver Spirit 
Rolls-Royce Spur 
Rover Vitesse 
Rover 2400 SD 
Rover 2600 
Rover 3500 
Saab 90 
Saab 99 
Saab 900 
Saab 9000 
Saehan 
Seat Ibiza 
Seat Panda 
Seat 127 
Skoda Rapide 
Skoda 105 


*Available October Third. 


Talbot Alpine 
Talbot Horizon 
Talbot Rancho 
Talbot Sambo 
Talbot Solara 
Toyota Camry 
Toyota Carina 
Toyota Celica 
Toyota Corolla 
Toyota Cressida 
Toyota Crown 
Toyota MR 2 
Toyota Starlet 
Toyota Supra 
Toyota Tercel 
Vauxhall Astra 
Vauxhall Carlton 
Vauxhall Cavalier 
Vauxhall Nova 
Vauxhall Senator 
V.W. Derby 
VW. Golf 
V.W, Jetta 
V.W. Passat 
V.W. Polo 
VW. Quantum 
V.W. Rabbit 
V.W. Santana 
V.W. Scirocco 
Volvo 240 
Volvo 244 
Ivo 260 
» 440 
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Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? ( | Gord 


NO-FAULT 
PERFORMANCE 
FOR TODAY’S 


SUPER-SHARP CLEAN COLORS WITH VIRTUALLY SNOW-FREE, JITTER-FREE PERFORMANCE. 


TDK HS is the first higher standard video 
cassette available for advanced VCR 
performance. 


What makes TDK HS so superior? TDK’s world famous 
Super Avilyn particles, which have now been ultra- 

refined to deliver a higher level of performance than 
ever before. 

TDK HS gives you: 

@ Super-sharp, clean color reproduction for the 
most natural, true-to-life pictures. 
@ Crisper, clearer images, plus sharper con- 
trasts in black & white. 
B Improved durability for repeated recording 
and playback without any discernible loss in 
color or overall picture; plus virtually 
no-snow video with a consistently lower 
dropout rate than any other standard 
video cassette on the market today. 

@ Unmatched performance stability, 
virtually free from jitters, jams and 
skews. It’s all made possible by TDK’s 

“= precision SQ cassette shell mecha- 
/_ nism that provides more accurate tape 
‘alignment for the smoothest, trouble- 
» tree tape transport of any video cassette 
= _ initsclass. 

e Iry 5 K HS and get a higher standard of performance 
and of viewing pleasure from your VCR. If you settle for 
less, it’s no fault of ours. 


Available in VHS & Beta Formats. AA : L | | . 


© 1985 TOK Electronics Corp. Simulated TV Pictures. WHERE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT BEGINS. 


Achecklist of this week’s 
noteworthy TV shows, movies, books, 
records and other happenings 


Tube BY JEFF JARVIS 


THE FALL SEMESTER 


Bring on the trumpets—or better yet ka- 
zoos. The fall season starts this week with 
three premieres and two plays, all re- 
viewed below. Not to mention the rerun on 
Sept. 15 of ABC’s Lady Blue pilot (a Hunter 
on high heels—grade: D). And there are a 
few new TV movies (on Sept. 11 Carroll 
O’Connor plays a hairy, ho-hum Kojak in 
CBS’ Brass—grade: C). Plus two specials: 
NBC’s Miss America on Sept. 14 and the 
second annual MTV Video Music Awards 
on Sept. 13 (last year’s was the best 
awards show going). Then, on Sept. 17, 
comes a true sign that fall is here—a har- 
binger as sure as road salt in winter, 
robins in spring or bikinis in summer: a Bob 
Hope special on NBC. 


a THE BIKO INQUEST 
Showtime (Thurs., Sept. 12, 8 p.m. ET) 

Albert Finney directs and stars ina spare and 
chilling dramatization of the inquest into the 
inhuman abuse and death of imprisoned 
black South African leader Stephen Biko in 
1977. The timing of the production could not 
be better; it offers insight into the conditions 
in which hundreds of South Africans, like 
Biko, are detained and deprived of all their 
human rights. The production couldn't be 
better either. Courtroom dramas are too of- 
ten tedious. But Finney fixes that; he plays the 
lawyer representing Biko’s family with mas- 
terly confidence. He leaves no doubt that jus- 
tice is on his side, regardless of the verdict. 
Grade: A 


« THE GOLDEN GIRLS 
NBC (Sat., Sept. 14, 9 p.m. ET) 

Here’s the glorious best of the new season: 
Bea (Maude) Arthur, Betty (The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show) White and Rue (Mama's Fam- 
ily) McClanahan create comic chemistry 
more caustic than anything Union Carbide 
ever whipped up. They're three involuntarily 
single women who, Bea moans, “would kill to 
be 40 again,” and they share a home in Mi- 
ami, where “all the single men under 80 are 
cocaine smugglers.” Bea gets all the tough 
lines as a teacher who kicks kids out of class 
if they're “too ugly to look at.” Betty plays the 
daffy dip; it’s a little disappointing at first not 
to see her as the well-mannered Typhoid 
Mary she was on MTM, but Betty is still as 
wonderful as ever. Rue is the libidinous belle. 
And then there’s Estelle Getty as Bea’s moth- 
er, who says what she wants to when she 
wants to. (In the premiere, you'll also see 
Charles Levin as a gay cook, but the charac- 


The Golden Girls 
Clockwise from 
left, Bea Arthur, 

Rue McClanahan, 

Betty White and 
Estelle Getty: 
as precious 

as platinum \ 
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ter has since been dropped from the series.) 
Everything about GG is spectacular. These 
four actresses have better senses of timing 
than a Rolex watch; they can make a blink 
funny. The writing—with the exception of a 
touch too much bathroom humor—is inven- 
tive and hilarious; credit for the script and the 
creation of the series belongs to Susan 
(Soap, Benson) Harris, who bombed by 
megatons last season with Hail to the Chief 
but who’s redeemed herself with this one. 
Golden Girls is everything a sitcom is sup- 
posed to be: funny. This is the one show you 
must watch. Grade: A+ 


a 227 
NBC (Sat., Sept. 14, 9:30 p.m. ET) 

On The Jeffersons supporting actress Marla 
Gibbs stole the show from the stars. Now she 
has her own series, playing an apartment- 
house gossip, a snoop on the stoop. Unfortu- 
nately Gibbs makes a better second banana 
than a centerpiece; it doesn’t take long to 
overdose on her wry cracks, especially when 
they're not all crackerjack (in one show she 
complains about high rent: “It'd be cheaper to 
buy an undeveloped nation”). 227 is barely 
above average. It squeaks by with a: B 


a DEATH OF ASALESMAN 
CBS (Sun., Sept. 15, 8 p.m. ET) 

In one of the most depressing plays ever writ- 
ten, Kate Reid puts in a superb performance 
as Willy Loman's suffering wife, and John 
Malkovich is almost as impressive as the Lo- 
mans’ bum of a son, Biff. But this was sup- 
posed to be Dustin Hoffman’s show. And 


that’s just the problem: Playing that champion 
loser Willy Loman, Hoffman tries too hard to 
impress and amaze. In Tootsie, Midnight 
Cowboy, The Graduate, you name it, Hoff- 
man lived his parts. Here he’s too obviously 
acting; it’s hard to believe that he’s as old as 
Willy or as much of a failure. Too bad Hoff- 
man couldn't have waited 10, 20 or 30 years 
to try the part. Grade: B 


a OUR FAMILY HONOR 
ABC (Tues., Sept. 17, 9 p.m. ET) 

From the sound of it—a family of cops and a 
family of mobsters feuding on the steamy 
streets of New York—this new series could 
have been a hot combination of Dynasty and 
Dragnet. \nstead, it’s just a disappointment, 
yet another violent, simple-minded show 
whose sole claim to redeeming social value 
isits attempt to lionize cops. The first cop you 
see here aims a high-powered rifle at bad 
guys and growls, “Gimme a reason” —a new 
way to say “Make my day.” These are the 
kinds of cops who make anarchy appealing. 
Our Family Honor has plenty of plot, but it’s 
all predictable: for instance, the cop’s grand- 
daughter falling in love with the mobster’s 
straight-arrow son—Romeo and you-know- 
who rewritten for the millionth time. As on 
Hunter, The A-Team, et al., the good guys 
here are too good, the bad guys too bad. The 
characters have no depth and little color. 
This is black-and-white TV without a single 
shade of gray. That means it’s boring TV. 
Worse still, Family Honor wastes the consid- 
erable talents of its two top stars: Eli Wallach 
and Kenneth McMillan. Grade: D 


a PLENTY 
David Hare’s angry and very British play 
about the corruption of England’s wartime 
ideals in the moral rot of peacetime emerges 
as an unqualified screen triumph thanks, odd- 
ly enough, to an American actress (Meryl 
Streep) and an Australian director (Fred 
Schepisi). Streep is fiercely intelligent and 
sexier than she’s ever been onscreen. She 
plays an altruistic Englishwoman who fought 
with the French Resistance, marries a diplo- 
mat (splendidly done by Charles. Dance of 
The Jewel in the Crown fame) and goes 
mad as post-World War Il society fails to live 
up to her exacting standards. At first it's off- 
putting to hear Streep trot out the la-de-dah 
English accent she used with mixed results in 
The French Lieutenant's Woman to play a 
character meant to symbolize Britain’s de- 
cline. Wisely, though, Streep and Schepisi, 
the master stylist of The Chant of Jimmie 
Blacksmith, emphasize the human drama 
over the loftier implications in Hare’s acidly 
brilliant script. As a result, Plenty is warmer, 
wittier and finally more emotionally devas- 
tating than it was onstage with a brittle Kate 
Nelligan in the lead. Streep, never more glo- 
rious, should count on immediate Oscar talk, 
as should several others in a superlative 
supporting cast. Pop music stars Sting and 
Tracey Ullman are astonishingly fine as, re- 
spectively, Streep’s lower-class lover and 
friend. Sam Neill of PBS’ Reilly: Ace of Spies, 
and lan McKellen of Broadway’s Amadeus 
contribute vivid cameos. But if anyone 
comes near to stealing the show from 
Streep it is John Gielgud, who, at 81, delivers 
his finest screen performance as a senior of- 
ficial in the Foreign Office. In the movie's 
best scene—a wickedly funny dinner party in 
which both Streep and Gielgud lose con- 
trol—these two pros put on an electric dis- 
play of acting prowess. It’s hard to imagine 
anybody's 1985 10-Best list that won't find 
plenty of room for Plenty. (R) 

—Peter Travers 


a WARNING SIGN 

While there are one or two dumber movies 
around, none does such a thorough job of 
trashing a talented cast as this high-tech, 
low-brow thriller. Sam (The Killing Fields) 
Waterston, in particular, should have been 
ashamed to collect his check; he seems to- 
tally enervated as a Utah county sheriff 
whose jurisdiction becomes the focus of a 
biological warfare scare. Kathleen (Twilight 
Zone—the Movie) Quinlan, Yaphet (Alien) 
Kotto and Richard (Mask) Dysart seem only 
slightly more animated. Quinlan plays an in- 
ept security guard locked inside a genetic 
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Plenty 
Meryl Streep (above) and Sting (right) searching 


engineering plant when some klutz spills a bit 
of stuff that turns people into homicidal zom- 
bies. Kotto heads an inept government team 
that comes swooping in to contain the con- 
tamination. Dysart is the inept semi-mad sci- 
entist who started the whole business. Direc- 
tor Hal Barwood and Matthew Robbins are 
the inept screenwriters who created such di- 
alogue as the line Waterston delivers when a 
scientist accuses him of being reluctant to 
enter the contaminated plant: “It’s different 
with you; germs are your job.” Everyone is so 
inept, in fact, it’s tempting to root for the 
bugs. By the end, only one real bit of sus- 
pense remains: How does it happen that 
Quinlan remains healthy when everyone else 
inside the plant seems to be turning into ex- 
tras for a Living Dead sequel? Cynics will 
suggest it’s because she is the only name ac- 
tress in the movie; the explanation in the plot 
is not nearly so interesting. Robert Wise’s 
1971 film, The Andromeda Strain, covered 
the same ground with lots more style and 
plausibility. But then the people in Hollywood 
were never ones to let sleeping dogs lie, let 
alone contagions. (R)—Ralph Novak 


a KEY EXCHANGE 

If nothing else, this film might result in a Ban 
the Yuppies movement. It probes the subtle- 
ties of that eternal question: How committed 
do you have to be before exchanging apart- 
ment keys with your chic, cool, cynical Man- 
hattan mate? Broadway actor Ben Masters 
plays a suave mystery writer. He is so afraid 
of losing his freedom that he’s afraid to meet 
the father of his semi-steady girlfriend, 
Brooke (Days of Heaven) Adams, assistant 
producer of a TV talk show hosted by Tony 
(Manhattan) Roberts. Subplot-wise, Masters’ 


bicycle-racing friend, Daniel (Diner) Stern 
and his new wife, Nancy Mette, are breaking 
up just a few days after they got married. 
Boys meet girls, boys lose girls, boys and 
girls behave like utter jerks. Adapted from 
Kevin Wade's play, the script by Kevin Scott 
and Paul Kurta brims with characters and sit- 
uations that just fade away. The only scene 
that sustains any comedy is one in which 
Masters wanders accidentally onto Roberts’ 
TV panel during a discussion of infertility 
among couples and ad libs a speech on the 
poignant problems of being a “sterile single.” 
First time feature director Barnett Kellman 
was nominated for an Emmy for Another 
World; maybe he should have paid a trifle 
more attention to television. Just about any 
episode of The Mary Tyler Moore Show had 
10 times as much humor and humanity as this 
movie. (R)—A.N. 
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“Hamlet Ill” resides at the Hotel Algonquin, a New York base 
for literary and theatrical figures. Here he enjoys exchanges 
with actors like Audrey Hepburn, Peter Ustinov and Jeremy 
Irons. A seasoned professional, “Hamlet” started his own 
Broadway career as a stage kitten in a 1984 production of 
“You Can't Take It With You.” Now retired, he prefers catching 
up with the theater crowd in the high-backed chairs of the 
Algonquin’s oak-paneled lounge. Hamlet enjoys the comfort 
and service of hotel living. As a privileged guest, he has his 
own Cat-sized door into the pantry and he can always get a 
table. 


“Agatha Christie” and “F. Scott Fitzgerald” lounge contentedly 
about the grounds of Ernest Hemingway’s estate, while some 
of their relatives playfully chase through the author's studio. 
Hemingway loved cats for their honesty and their wealth of 
character. He claimed to keep only 60 felines at his Key West 
residence, but his neighbors reported well over 100. Heming- 
way died in 1961, but 42 cats are still cared for at his Florida 
home. “Laurie,” an original pet, is still in residence. The 
others are grand and great-grand cats, mixtures of many 
breeds. Most of the cats are polydactyl, bearing extra toes like 
their ancestor cats, whose six-toed paw prints are embedded 
in a cement pathway on the grounds. 


Lamp by Tiffany: 


Clock by Deniere. 
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“Vandy” is a sociable cat who greets visitors at “The 
Breakers.” The 70-room mansion was built in 1895 as a 
summer home for millionaire Cornelius Vanderbilt, but today 
the Newport, R.I. estate is a museum open to guests for 
viewing only. Its magnificently furnished rooms are roped off, 
but these public restrictions don’t apply to “Vandy” who tours 
“The Breakers” more freely, setting alarms off as he crosses 
through restricted areas. He favors the library, and when he 
naps there in a chair, he appears to be part of the display. 


“Baby” is a retired Himalayan-Balinese show cat. No longer 
on the circuit winning ribbons, she now prefers to take it easy 
and get plenty of beauty rest. Apart from her weekly grooming 
(naturally the beautician makes house calls), Baby prefers to 
keep her calendar open. After all, she never knows what night 
her owner, Guy McElwaine, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Columbia Pictures, might be screening a good 
movie at their Beverly Hills home. 


Chair by Chippendale. Painting by Goya. 


Rug by Khorassan. 


Gourmet Cal Food by Fancy Feasts G@mation 
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15 years ago “Kiki” Ford was an orphan cat scavenging an 
existence on a Long Island golf course. Adopted by top 
model agent, Eileen Ford, Kiki's fortune changed. Her new 
sophisticated life-style moved her to an elegant three-story 
Manhattan townhouse with a private garden for sunbathing 
and lavish furnishings to pose upon. Now she lives a 
pampered life, cuddling up to many of the world’s most 
beautiful women. 


“Blackie” Annenberg is king of his Beverly Hills Manse and 
has ruled since the day he arrived. Blackie’s whims include 
napping on any piece of furniture he chooses, even if it’s 
taken. He is pretty good at running a person out of a chair 
he'd like to occupy. His actions clearly reflect his philoso- 
phy—people are subordinates. His mistress, heiress Wallis 
Annenberg, laughs: “Blackie makes us all feel like we were 
put here to cater to him.” 
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How to make your cat think youre rich. 


SWoRY SALMON 4 FEAST TURKEY & @iBLeTs FES 
CAT FOOD : CAT FOOD 


Serve your cat Fancy Feast® Gourmet Cat Food on a Sterling Silver Georgian tray. Choose Beef & Liver Feast, 
or Savory Salmon Feast, or Turkey & Giblets Feast. They're made with only the finest ingredients. 
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SEEF & CHICKEN FEA 
, e. bo fi CAT FOOD 
ENDER LIVER & CHICKE 


~ CAT FOOD A 


Serve your cat Fancy Feast Gourmet Cat Food on a Lacquered Chinese tray. Choose Fancy Feast 
Seafood Feast, or Chopped Grill Feast, or Tender Liver & Chicken Feast, or Beef & Chicken Feast. Theyre so 
delicious, it’s like taking your cat out to dinner. 


“OUNTRY CHICKEN FEAST COUNTRY BEEF FEAS! 
CAT FOOD CAT FOOD 


Serve your cat Fancy Feast Gourmet Cat Food on an Oak and Silver Victorian tray. Choose 
new Ocean Whitefish & Tuna Feast, or new Country Chicken Feast, or new Country Beef Feast. You can see 


how moist and delicious they are, how much your cat will love them. With Fancy Feast, . \ 
“Good taste is easy to recognize.” Gimation 
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t last! A sweepstakes worth entering’ 


Grand Prize: A luxurious Mercedes-Benz 500 SEL. y 
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Two Ist Prizes: A First Class 
trans-Atlantic cruise aboard 
Queen Elizabeth 2 
with return air by 
British Airways Concorde. 
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Two 2nd Prizes: A sterling silver 
tea service by Gorham. 
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100 3rd Prizes: Gourmet cat food by Fancy Feast: 


When Fancy Feast has a sweepstakes, it’s a classic. 
Redeem this coupon and enter now! 
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25¢ 25¢ 


I ON 5 You can’t win if you don’t enter, so fill in the information below. ON5 
YOU WILL BE AUTOMATICALLY ENTERED WHEN YOU REDEEM 
THIS FANCY FEAST COUPON. 


SAVE 25¢ 


— Cp »  MR/MS/MRS 
on 5 cans of Fancy Feast 
ADDRESS APT.# 
CONSUMER: Limit one coupon per item CITY 
purchased. This coupon good only on . 
product sizes and flavors indicated —— 
RETAILER: Carnation will reimburse STATE zIP 


you face value plus 8¢ if submitted in compliance with Carnation 
Company Store Coupon Redemption Policy dated April 2, 1984, 4 
copy of which is available on request. Send coupons to: CARNATION 
COUPONS, Box 171, Pico Rivera, CA 90665, Cash value 1/20¢ 


| gourmet canned cat food. 
i How many cans of cat food do you buy every two 

weeks? Of those, how many are Fancy 
] Feast? How many cats do you own? 
No purchase necessary. See rules for additional 
entry information 


Do not mail this coupon. 
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OFFICIAL RULES—NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 
1. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY There ate three ways to enter, a. You are automatically entered in the Fancy Feast 
Sweepstakes by redeeming the manufacturer Coupon in this ad tw December 41, 1985. h Look for Official Entry 
Forms at participating stores. ¢ Write for an Official Entry Form by sending a self addressed, stamped envelope t0 
PO Box 1005, Walnut, CA 917H9 (residents of Washington reed not stamp the self-addressed envelope) Enter as 
often a8 you wish Each entry must be mailed separately. Official entry forms must be received by December 31 
1985. No mechanical reproductions permitted 
2. Winners will be selected in random drawings ftom among all official masl-in entries and coupons received and 
processed by the coupon clearing house prior to the end of the sweepstakes: Drawing will be held on or about 
July 31. 2985. Winners will be notified by mail by August 31, [986 Carnation Company ts not responsible for 
Jost, misdirected of Late mail of retailer submasstons. Odds of winning will be determined by the total number of 
enitves received All prizes will be awarded. Taxes are the sole responsibility of the winners 
Drawing will be condected by Sales Overlays, Inc. an iodependens judging organization. By entering the 
Sweepstakes. entrants accept and agree to these rules and the decision of the yudges which shalt be final. Winners 
will be required to sign affidavits of eligibility and release By submitting an entry. a potential winner agrees to 
ese of his or her mame, andlor photograph for advertising this or similar promotions without 
compensation. Prizes are non-transferable Limit one prize per family or address 
4 ONE Gr: will receive a Mercedes Benz 500 SEL (approximate retail value $53,000), TWO First 
prize 2 first class trans-Atlantic crossing for two aboard the Queen Elizabeth 2 
(regestened in Britain), including return ait by Bantish Airways Concorde (approximate retail value $15,000 each) 
TWO Second prize winners will receive a Gorham sterling silver five piece tea service (or other Gorham item of 
‘equal or lesser value) in the current pattern of the winner's chodce (approximate retail value 513,000 each), 100 
Third prize winners will receive one year's supply of Fancy Feast® Gourmet canned cat food (approximate retail 
value $200) 
5. Sweepstakes open to residents 
Company. its affituates, sub 


{the US. over 18 years of age. except employees and their families of Carmation 

aries, advertising agencies and Sales Overlays, lnc Subject to all federal, stase and 
local laws. Void where prohibuted. restricted or taxed 

6 For a list of sweepstakes winners, send a self addressed. stamped envelope to Fancy Feast Sweepstakes Winner's 
List. PO Bow 2008, Walnut. CA 91789 


a CONVERSATIONS WITH 
ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 
by I. B. Singer and Richard Burgin 

For anyone interested in literature, the art of 
writing, religion or love, this book is an en- 
grossing delight. It’s packed with the kinds of 
comments a reader wants to repeat to any- 
one within earshot. Burgin, an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Drexel University in Phila- 
delphia, has been recording talks with Singer 
for nearly eight years. Each man took a turn 
editing the material to produce this book. The 
following quotes from Singer are the best 
way to convey the intriguing qualities of Con- 
versations; “Literature is not enriched by a 
man who is all the time looking into himself, 
but by a writer who looks into other people. 
The more you see what other people do, the 
more you learn about yourself.... The real 
writer’s gold mine is the outside world ... its 
bizarre complications, the various human 
characters, man’s passions, follies, errors, 
hopes, disappointments, especially in love 

..| don’t take it for granted that | will sit down 
and write a good story. ... In literature, as in 
love and sex, there are no guarantees.” 
(Doubleday, $15.95) -Campbell Geeslin 


a PEN, SWORD, CAMISOLE 
by Jorge Amado 
The relationship between politics and art is at 
the center of this deviously engaging novel. It 
is 1940, and Antonio Bruno—a beloved Bra- 
zilian poet whose romantic, almost porno- 
graphic verses are enhanced by his own syb- 
aritic reputation—dies from a heart attack. 
His demise leaves vacant a seat in the presti- 
gious Brazilian Academy of Letters, a seat 
that was once reserved for members of the 
army and that now has one clear, odious can- 
didate: Col. Agnaldo Sampaio Pereira, chief 
of security of the new dictatorship. Opposi- 
tion to the colonel’s impending Academy 
election is immediate. At first the opposition 
seems only a sentimental tribute to the late 
poet and author of such lines as “O Callipy- 
gian Venus with the beautiful behind.” As one 
foe of Pereira puts the situation however: “It’s 
a question of keeping an individual who's 
committed to Nazism and everything it repre- 
sents, who’s involved in the torture of political 
prisoners, in censorship that has hounded 
writers and journalists, a man who is the very 
opposite of Bruno ... from succeeding 
him....” With the battle lines thus drawn, 
Amado, Brazil’s premier novelist, spins a tale 
that is humorous, allegorical and full of un- 
canny twists. Readers familiar with his other 
works will detect a difference here. Amado 
subtitled this book A Fable to Kindle a Hope. 
It is more overtly didactic than his popular 
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For all of our innovations, we at Moen seem to be most famous 
for a pretty old-fashioned idea. Reliability. 

We build a faucet to work as well in the years to come‘as it 
does the day you buy it. We do it with washerless construction and 
rigorous testing. We do it with classic styling that 
gives each Moen faucet a timeless beauty. 

And with more than fifty million satisfied MOEN 
customers, we don’t mind being called old-fashioned. 

For more information about our complete line 
of kitchen and bathroom faucets, including do-it- 
yourself and plumber-installed models, call toll-free: 


Atanadyne 
1-800-258-8787, ext. 15. 
(1-800-821-9400, ext. 15, in Ohio.) (1-800-268-0284, in Canada.) 
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novels, Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands 
and Gabriela, Clove and Cinnamon. But while 
its images may not seem as magical as in 
some of his other writing, the prose is none- 
theless lyrical. Amado’s moral bespeaks 
such a passionate humanism that it could in 
fact kindle a hope bright enough to read by. 
(Godine, $15.95) —VR. Peterson 


a WITH FONDEST REGARDS 
by Francoise Sagan 

Here are a few autobiographical essays by 
the author of 12 novels published since her 
startling debut with Bonjour Tristessein 1954, 
when she was 18. The first essay, on jazz 
singer Billie Holiday, is also about Sagan's 
first impressions of New York City. She calls it 
“a tall young blond woman, showy and pro- 
vocative in the sunshine, as beautiful as Bau- 
delaire’s ‘dream of stone.’” Sagan also re- 
calls a time when she translated one of 
Tennessee Williams’ plays into French. She 
visited him in Key West and was particularly 
touched by the tender way he cared for the ill 
Carson McCullers. Of Orson Welles, Sagan 
writes, “I don’t believe there’s another person 
in the world who can so forcefully convey the 
impression of genius; there is in him such ex- 
travagance, vitality, finality, fatefulness, disil- 
lusionment and passion.” When she conjures 
up Nureyev, she sees “a half-naked man in 
his leotard, alone and handsome, raised on 
tiptoe, gazing into a tarnished mirror, with 
mistrustful and wondering eyes, on the re- 
flection of his art.” She writes of her compul- 
sive gambling, her near-fatal love of fast cars 
(she crashed her Aston Martin in 1957) and 
how, as a teenager, she discovered literature. 
These essays are highly personal and yet 
strangely cool and arch, even self-conscious. 
The sensibility is French—with all the arro- 
gance that implies—but those who have en- 
joyed Sagan's novels will also find frequent 
moments to admire in these casual frag- 
ments. (Dutton, $14.95) —C.G,. 


a HANDS OF A STRANGER 
by Robert Daley 

Rape is the subject of this crisply written po- 
lice procedural by the author of Prince of the 
City, Year of the Dragon and more than a 
dozen other books. Daley gives his familiar 
plot just enough grit and sordid detail to make 
this seem at times like a pretty good novel. 
But subtle it’s not. A New York policeman 
named Joe Hearn has been married for 19 
years to a Vassar-educated artist who 
doesn't like being a poor cop’s wife. She cer- 
tainly doesn’t agree with Joe that “to be a 
cop is to be on the barricades. . . you're help- 
ing people all the time. It’s a—it’s a holy call- 
ing.” Shortly after he is promoted to inspec- 
tor, Hearn’s wife is raped in a seedy hotel 
where she has no business going, and Joe 
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becomes obsessed with finding her attacker. 
There are detailed sex scenes and lots of vi- 
olence. The difficulty is that the characters all 
seem more at the mercy of Daley's plot re- 
quirements than they do of any understand- 
ing of the way real people might act in such 
stressful situations; the prosecutor's behav- 
ior at the end seems especially strained. 
Hands of a Stranger is a fast, easy book to 
read, yet it fails to arouse the deep emotions 
that its powerful subject matter ought to pro- 
voke. (Simon and Schuster, $16.95) —C.G, 


a RUSH: A GIRL’S GUIDE TO 
SORORITY SUCCESS 
by Margaret Ann Rose 

The state rush captain for Zeta Tau Alpha 
during her senior year at the University of 
Texas in 1982, Rose prides herself on her 
knowledge of the collegiate version of an- 
cient Greek secrets. The book tells coeds 
how to look, walk and talk their way into the 
sorority of their choice. In a tone that is au- 
thoritarian and nearly self-parodying, she 
displays the kind of vacuous thinking that 
helped Greek life vanish from many campus- 
es during the ’60s and ‘70s. Sorority girls 
(“Members refer to themselves as ‘girls’ ”) 
while away time baking cookies for their boy- 
friends, painting their nails and watching 
soap operas. They never turn on the news 
(“It’s too depressing and boring”) or do laun- 
dry (“It goes to the cleaners”). Rose delivers 
three ultimatums to readers anxious to follow 
her plan: “Sorority girls do not have sex.... 
Sorority girls don’t do drugs. . .. Sorority girls 
do not dress inappropriately.” Rose never 
faces up to the effects of the feminist move- 
ment on sororities and never discusses racial 
discrimination among the sisters. But then, 
who cares what those ERA girls say? (Villard 
Books, $4.95) Margaret Usdansky 
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a ENGLAND, FIRST & LAST 
by Anthony Bailey 

In this autobiographical gem, the British-born 
author takes up where he left off in America, 
Lost & Found, the book that described his 
four-year wartime stay with the wealthy 
Spaeth family in Dayton, Ohio. As the war 
winds down in 1944, Bailey, at 11, returns to 
England with so strange an accent that his 
classmates call him “Yank.” The family 
moves to Portchester, where Bailey plays in 
an ancient Roman fort. He becomes ob- 
sessed with sailing, airplanes, trains, motor- 
cycles and cars. At boarding school he pre- 
pares for college, wins a scholarship to 
Oxford and then must do his two-year stint of 
military service. He spends his last months as 
a junior officer in West Africa and ends this 
book just as his tour of duty is over and he re- 
turns to England. His is not the most dramatic 
of lives, yet his experiences give him a unique 
perspective from which to view both Britain 
and the U.S. His writing is so charming that it 
makes even the mundane, such as his ado- 
lescent bumbling with girls, a pleasure to | 
read about. (Viking, $15.95) —C.G. 


a THE INTERNATIONAL GARAGE SALE 
by Stefan Kanfer 
This satirical novel about the United Nations 
is light as a bubble. The world organization 
here is called WEB. It’s treated irreverently 
and so is network television news. The hero is 
TV newsman Alec Lessing. His boss, General 
Wolfe, is an eccentric who owns the network 
and sends Lessing to cover WEB, a limbo as- 
signment. The general tells him, “Mrs. Wolfe 
has exacting standards, but she’s never 
wrong. She knew you would be a first-class 
investigative reporter the second she saw 
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your chin.” (Lessing’s chin is cleft.) There are 
terrorists, of course, and every room seems 
to be bugged. Bribery is rampant. One just- 
emerging nation turns out to be nonexistent. 
New York City isn’t an especially wonderful 
place in this funny book either. Lessing at- 
tends a musical comedy based on Beowulf; 
the theater is shabby, the beast a klutzy ro- 
bot, the tickets $100 each. Such stray mo- 
ments are among the most entertaining in an 
elaborate, carefully crafted book that has 
too much truth in its outrageous plot. Kanfer, 
a senior editor at TIME, is the author of three 
other books. (Norton, $13.95) —C.G, 


a THELILACS ARE BLOOMING 

INWARSAW 

by Alice Parizeau 
When the Soviets drove the Germans out of 
Poland at the close of World War II, the Poles 
briefly believed that freedom lay ahead. It is 
at that point that this novel, which carries 
through to the recent turmoil in Gdansk, be- 
gins. Helena, a 13-year-old girl who has been 
working with freedom fighters against the 
Germans, escapes and while making her way 
back to Warsaw is raped by Soviet soldiers. 
Her mother, a concert musician, and her fa- 
ther, an engineer who has lost a leg in the war, 
take her to the country where a tough old 
woman nurses her through pregnancy. Grad- 
ually the family comes to realize that repres- 
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sion under the Russians is as bad as the life 
they knew under the Germans. The historical 
subject matter is compelling, and there are 
plenty of grim details of life under occupation 
that we in the West have been spared. But the 
Polish-born author, now a best-selling writer 
in French Canada, has chosen to tell her sto- 
ry as if it were a romantic soap opera. The 
characters are like actors in a stock compa- 
ny: ingenue, good priest, fine doctor, wily 
peasant, wonderful mother. The melodra- 
matic turns of plot are old-fashioned and pre- 
dictable so that the ending, which is splint- 
ered, seems unsatisfying. Perhaps it was 
forced, by what is in fact happening in Poland 
today, to be open-ended. (New American Li- 
brary, $15.95) —C.G. 


a DUKE: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
__ JOHN WAYNE 

by Donald Shepherd and Robert Slatzer 

with Dave Grayson 
Grayson was the Duke’s makeup man. 
Slatzer is a producer who wrote a biography 
of Marilyn Monroe and collaborated with 
Shepherd on a book about Bing Crosby. In 
this book’s opening scene, “An Evening With 
the Duke,” the aging actor drinks his future bi- 
ographers under the table. They admired him 
for that, among other things. Duke had a foot- 
ball scholarship to USC and worked on movie 
sets while in school. Director Raoul Walsh 
saw him moving a prop and thought he looked 
right for a role as a wagon train scout in a big 
Western. Wayne then spent years grinding 
out B Westerns and serials, developing a kind 
of love-hate relationship with director John 
Ford, who gave Duke his second break as the 
Ringo Kid in Stagecoach. The authors make 
no apologies for their subject, who comes off 
as driven, petulant, sourly dutiful on occasion 
and a sensualist: “He wasn’t quite as discreet 
about his drinking as he was about his sexual 
liaisons,” they explain. His personal morality 
was at odds with his onscreen image, and 
there is a wealth of gossip about actresses 
and his three stormy marriages. Duke, at the 
time the father of four, did not fight in World 
War Il, and it is suggested that this is because 
he was afraid his absence from the screen 
would destroy his career. He was obsessive 
about his work and never believed he had 
enough money. When he was dying painfully 
of cancer, his son Patrick and his secretary 
each refused to bring him a gun in the hospital 
after he said, “I want to blow my brains out.” 
At the end, it was reported that he had con- 
verted to Catholicism; friends were puzzled, 
since he had not been religious and blamed 

priests for ruining his first marriage. He also 
spoke of having his ashes strewn at sea, 
| but instead he lies buried in an unmarked 


as * grave ina Newport Beach, Calif. ceme- 


tery. (Doubleday, $16.95) —C.G,. 
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a SAVE YOUR NIGHTS FOR ME 
Placido Domingo 
Classically trained singers who turn to popu- 
lar songs always face a paradox. The very 
precision and control that makes a great op- 
era singer hardly serves to create the sense 
of intimacy on which popular songs depend. 
Domingo fares better than most—a little bet- 
ter even than his archrival Luciano Pavarotti. 
His version of Love Came for Me, the love 
theme from Splash written by two of Ameri- 
ca’s main mainstream pop composers, Lee 
Holdridge and Will Jennings, has a tender 
tone. His duet with Maureen McGovern in A 
Love Until the End of Time is a sumptuous 
song that shows off McGovern’s ability to 
muster a dignified kind of emotion too. And 
Domingo’s rendition of the Bernstein-Sond- 
heim Maria can stand as definitive until 
something better comes along. To their cred- 
it, Domingo and producer Milt Okun never try 
to get too funky. They just put that magnifi- 
cent voice out there in a more casual setting, 
without sacrificing the power and purity that 
make it such a lovely thing to hear. (CBS) 
(CD)—Ralph Novak 


a FOR THE MOMENT 
Barry Harris 
Pianist Harris came out of Detroit in 1960 
having digested the serpentine logic, pathos 
and skittering touch of Bud Powell without 
letting Powell’s overwound genius digest him. 
As Harris matured into one of the best ac- 
companists, teachers and soloists in jazz, he 
began to sound more and more like himself, 
and by the mid-’70s he had reached quintes- 
sence. For the Moment, Harris’ first album in 
seven years, is a fine introduction to the 55- 
year-old pianist’s interests and assets (and 
to his estimable longtime accompanists, 
bassist Rufus Reid and drummer Leroy Wil- 
liams). It’s not coincidence that there’s a 
medley of four Thelonious Monk tunes and a 
Harris ballad called To Monk With Love. Har- 
ris and Monk grew close during Monk's last 
years. When he plays his friend’s music, Har- 
ris never mimics or gets mawkish but turns his 
own fervid bebop soul loose on the fast tunes 
and mines the melancholy in the slow ones. 
Monk also appeals to Harris’ irrepressible 
playfulness, which finds further expression in 
his two-tempoed reworking of the catchy 
theme from the / Love Lucy TV series. Harris’ 
rhythmic versatility and imagination are evi- 
dent throughout the album, as are his melodic 
gifts as a composer and improviser, his Pow- 
ell-like seriousness and beauty in ballads and 
his distinctively supple touch on the key- 
board. It’s too soon to tell whether For the 
Moment packs the lasting excitement and 
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perfection of phrase of Harris classics like 
Magnificent and Plays Tadd Dameron, but 
clearly it captures a first-rate artist in uncom- 
placent maturity. (Uptown)—Eric Levin 


a HAMBO—FIRST RAP PART II 
Lou DiMaggio 

“| was fighting in the jungle/When the 
thought came in my head/Instead of killing 
Commies/I'd rather rap instead.” You can 
guess which movie this hilariously insidious 
rap record satirizes. Written by Tommy Boy 
Music President Monica Lynch and rapped— 
grunted, actually—by DiMaggio, a New York 
nightclub comedian, the 12-inch single por- 
trays a self-styled stud who has trouble at- 
tracting women. One lady tells him to go put 
on a shirt; another snarls, “| don’t go out with 
no guys who wear headbands,” even though 
Hambo whimpers, “But it’s rea/ leather.” This 
is not exactly subtle humor: “Those other 
M.C. rappers have rhymes like cold spaghet- 
ti/l'll be the king of rap cause I’ve got a big 
machete.” Then again, who would expect, or 
want, subtlety on the Rambo-Hambo beat? 
(Tommy Boy)—A.N. 


a STANDING ON THE EDGE 
Cheap Trick 

For more than a decade this Illinois quartet 
has been turning out the musical equivalent 
of James Bond movies: albums that are su- 
perficial but fast paced, slick and reliably en- 
tertaining. A two-year layoff preceding this 
album has paid off. Cheap Trick has come up 
with their most striking record since Dream 
Police in 1979. The material resembles their 
earlier music, and there is a sense that the 
band is enjoying itself once more. Edge 
marks the return of producer Jack Douglas, 
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after George Martin, Todd Rundgren and oth- 
ers had tried their hands at turning Cheap 
Trick. Douglas makes his touch evident on 
How About You, a blues shout worthy of the 
Yardbirds. And the title single has the rabid 
energy of the group's first hit, Surrender. 
Cheap Trick’s latest album proves that just a 
little tinkering can restore a middle-aged mu- 
sical mechanism to prime operating condi- 
tion. (Epic) (CD) —David Hiltbrand 


a TELEVISION’S GREATEST HITS 
A horse is a horse, of course, of course, and 
no one can talk to a horse, of course, that is, 
of course, unless the horse is the famous Mr. 
Ed. They're creepy and they're kooky, myste- 
rious and spooky, they’re altogether ooky: 
the Addams family. These are the true Amer- 
ican national anthems—TV theme songs. 
Sixty-five of them have been dusted off and 
put together in this terrific, if trivial, pursuit of 
audio memories from kiddie shows (Magilla 
Gorilla), sitcoms (The Patty Duke Show), 
space epics (Star Trek), superhero shows 
(Batman), Westerns (Ain Tin Tin), secret 
agents (Mission: Impossible) and cops 
(Adam- 12). Half the cuts are not the original 
recordings, and that can be disappointing. 
Though the imitations are masterly, it still 
feels as if somebody's been mucking with 
history—rewriting the Ten Commandments 
even—when you hear a different finale in the 
opening theme from Gilligan’s Island. Still, 
there is'some surprisingly good music there: 
jazz riffs from Dobie Gillis and even some 
mean horn blowing and rhythm from The Jet- 
sons. But the real reason to listen to these 
two albums is nostalgia, which comes in 
gobs. When you hear The Beverly Hillbillies’ 
Ballad of Jed Clampett and realize that you 
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remember all the words, you feel young again. Then again, when you 
listen to an audience of tots singing, “It’s Howdy Doody time,” and re- 
alize that those kids are now old enough to be grandparents, it can 
make you feel ancient. The only real complaint a TV fan could have is 
what's missing: Lassie, The Brady Bunch, Sergeant Preston of the Yu- 
kon, Car 54, Where Are You? and more. But that could be cured. The 
executive producer of this album, New York lawyer Steven Gottlieb, 
says he’s already preparing Volume ll. (TeeVee Toons) —Jeff Jarvis 


a SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Southern Pacific 

In any other year—without Lone Justice—this quintet would be the 
talk of the country pop world. So Southern Pacific deserves more 
than a passing mention. The group has kicked around a lot. Lead sing- 
er Tim Goodman was with the New Grass Revival. Keyboard player 
Glenn D. Hardin has backed up people from Elvis Presley to John 
Denver. Bass player Jerry Scheff is a veteran of the Doors and Bob 
Dylan's studio groups. Hardin and Scheff have already moved on, 
quitting Southern Pacific after the album was finished. But they 
helped create one of the liveliest, most happily unrelenting rhythm 
sections ever in country music. That sets off the smooth strength of 
Goodman's vocals, and when Emmylou Harris joins in for a duet on the 
Tom Petty song Thing About You, it’s foot-stomping time for real. The 
material is pleasantly eclectic, including the Foreigner tune Luanne 
and Rodney Crowell’s Bluebird Wine as well as some songs by the 
band’s members. The group conveys such a relaxed, contagious 
sense of energy on this album, it would be a shame if the departure of 
Hardin and Scheff diminished the effect. This album is a powerhouse 
success. (Warner Bros.) —A.N. 


a THE FORESTER SISTERS 
The Forester Sisters 

Four sisters from Lookout Mountain, Ga., the Foresters range in age 
from 22 to 30 and sound like the cheeriest bunch of good old gals to 
come up the pike since the Mandrells. Their sound is heavy on country 
and is actually closer to that of the Whites. The Whites, though, bene- 
fit from the anchoring voice of their father, Buck, who gives more 
depth and richness to the family harmonies than the Foresters usually 
manage. The Lookout Mountain ladies do expand their sound occa- 
sionally on such a tune as The Missing Part, which reflects the quar- 
tet’s background singing gospel. That expansion adds a distinct 
warmth that blends cosily with the quartet’s brightness. This debut al- 


bum is, in any case, at the very least, promising. The Foresters made 
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their way up the hard way, but they aren't likely to have to sing at too~ 
many funerals and weddings anymore. (Warner Bros.) —A.N. 


a SCARECROW 
John Cougar Mellencamp 

Like the rest of us these days Mellencamp is getting Springsteened. In 
his case, the phenomenon has its negative side. In some ways Mellen- 
camp is the Midwest version of Springsteen with similar populist incli- 
nations. It’s hard not to compare them. Mellencamp doesn’t have the 
same charisma, and he handicaps himself by sometimes diluting his 
generally trenchant, intelligent songs with strangely thudding lyrics. 
For instance, the song Justice and Independence ’85 is a heavy- 
handed, preachy tune about characters named Nation, Indepen- 
dence Day and Justice. So much for invidious comparisons; in any 
other context Mellencamp is a consistent, thoughtful pop-rock per- 
former. If he can turn a verbal gaffe, he can also neatly compress 
ideas, as he does in Minutes to Memories: “My family and friends are 
the best things I’ve known/ Through the eye of the needle I'll carry 
them home.” Rickie Lee Jones helps the album by turning up to duet 
in Between a Laugh and a Tear. Basically Mellencamp can stand on 
his own. We really don’t have to worry about who’s boss, do we? 
(Polygram) —A.N. 


a NO BORDERS HERE 
Jane Siberry 

If you’re on a bland musical diet, steer clear of this album. It has no 
“paby-sexy lady” pop shlock. Siberry, a Toronto singer-songwriter, 
demands more of an audience than passive immersion. Her sprightly, 
intelligent compositions and winsome voice force you to sit up, listen 
carefully and even think. Many folk-pop singers, such as Phil Ochs and 
Harry Chapin, have been thinly disguised storytellers. But Siberry is 
more like Laurie Anderson; she eschews a linear narrative for bold, 
imaginative leaps. Her melodies serve as stark settings for her articu- 
late, poetic lyrics. Waitress, for instance, is the story of a woman who 
takes her job too seriously. The images in Mimi on the Beach soar 
above the initial Club Med setting like free-floating figures. For the 
discriminating listener not dismayed by its artiness, No Borders Here 
is an intriguing alternative. (Open Air /Windham Hill) —D.H. 
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a RAMBLER 

Bill Frisell 
For the last few years guitarists have been 
playing with an exotic new toy called the gui- 
tar synthesizer. It works like a regular synthe- 
sizer except that the programmed sounds 
are triggered by the strings of a guitar in- 
stead of a keyboard. In his work as a side- 
man with such jazz progressives as Jan Gar- 
barek, Julius Hemphill, Lyle Mays and Paul 
Motian, Frisell, 34, has selected judiciously 
from the myriad possibilities offered by the 
new device to establish a highly personal 
voice. Frisell’s cushiony cascades and or- 
ganlike swells, his buzzing sustains and 
squeezed exclamations, don’t ornament a 
piece so much as anchor it. His composi- 
tions demonstrate just how much range he 
has. Tone is an Ornette Colemanesaue rev- 
erie—predictable territory, but the collective 
improvisation between bass, drums, tuba, 
trumpet and guitar is exemplary. Music / 
Heard is almost exactly that: a bit of jaunty 
marching music, a retrieval of one of Frisell’s 
earliest musical memories. It is framed at the 
beginning and end by cloudy guitar chords, 
which clear like a mist to usher in Motian’s 
drums and Bob Stewart’s tuba. The title cut 
has the feel of a cowboy ballad, with Frisell 
appropriating some of the twang of a coun- 
try pedal steel guitar. When We Gois a coy 
dance with a lush Spanish feel. Throughout 
the album there’s a synthesis of new and old, 
of sophistication and simplicity. That's what 
much of the best ’80s jazz is all about. 
(ECM)—E.L. 


“Good to 
the last slurp” | 


Bill Frisell | 
Ramblin’ through the synthesizer era 


“If there’s one thing I know, it’s 
chocolate milk. And nothing tastes 


better than chocolate milk made 


with Hershey’s Syrup. It’s rich. 
It’s chocolatey. And it makes 
ISH 


a glass of ice-cold milk =~ 

taste like the most de- 

licious treat in the world. RHE "8 
From the first sip. 


To the last s/urrppp.” alli 


HERSHEY’S SYRUP 
THE BEST THING THAT EVER HAPPENED TO MILK™ 


©1985 3 Hershey Foods Corporation 


A FREE OFFER YOU DON'T SEE EVERYDAY. 
ON THE FOOD PROCESSOR YOU'LL USE EVERYDAY. 


STARTING AUGUST 15, 
GET THE CUISINART® PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH OVAL ROASTING PAN, 
FREE WHEN YOU BUY 
A CUISINART DLC-7 SUPER PRO 
OR DLC-X PLUS FOOD PROCESSOR 
IN A CARTON WITH 
THE FREE OFFER STICKER’ 
Our new Oval Roasting Pan is a 
replica in stainless steel of the classic 
19th century Pennsylvania Dutch Roasting 
Pan. It is one of the most versatile pieces 
of cookware we have ever made. (When 
it becomes part of our Commercial Cook- 
ware line, the suggested retail price will 
be over $80** more than the cost of most 
ordinary food processors. ) 

And all you have to do is buy the 
most versatile kitchen appliance you will 
ever use, the food processor you wanted 
anyway. 

MORE ABOUT THE FREE OFFER. 


Our new Oval Roasting Pan is large 
enough to cook a family size pot roast 
or chicken fricassee for a hungry 10. It is 


perfect for vegetable dishes like ratatouille, 


fish dishes like bouillabaisse, fancy dishes 
like risotto alla Milanese. It can be used 
on the stove, in the oven, under the broiler 
(there has never been a better piece for 


Cuisinart 


Cuisinart 


stovetop-to-oven type dishes). It is a 
beautiful piece to serve from. 

And like all Cuisinart Cookware, the 
Roasting Pan has a “sandwich” bottom 
consisting of a thick copper disc inlaid 
between two layers of stainless steel. The 
copper core provides exceptionally even 
heat distribution, while the stainless steel 
insures a long-lasting luster and makes 
the pan very easy to clean. 


MORE ABOUT 
THE FOOD PROCESSOR. 


The Cuisinart Super Pro food pro- 
cessor does everything a mixer, blender 
or food preparation center can do—and 
more. Easier, quicker, and better. 


Powered by a workhorse of a motor, it is 
equipped with superior slicing discs, 
exclusive features like our Large Feed 
Tube, and has the most extensive 
selection of optional attachments (like 
our new Whisk). 

The DLC-7 Super Pro is the best 
machine of its size. You will use it and use 
itand use it for everything. Every single 
day. 

The DLC-X Plus, our biggest and 
best machine, does everything the Super 
Pro does, with even greater capacity. Both 
are very easy and simple to clean. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


To learn more about our food proces- 
sors, cookware, magazine, and the new 
Cuisinart Cooking Club, write: Cuisinarts, 
Inc., 411 (P) W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
CT 06830. 


* Offer at participating dealers for one month 


or as long 


ces Ave Each retail 
oe at whatever 


Critica 
Food Processor 


For astore near you, call toll-free 
800-243-8540 


If youre lookin 


ng 


for the best 
orange Juice around, 


Now there’s Florida’s standards are 
something new to higher than the federal 
look for on all the 00% governments. It’s a 
orange juice you fact. Florida’s standards 
oh ie mie are re ee 
Seal of Approva DORIDECSEAIGEAppoaaa) 40 Alnd to-earn Florida’s 
You'll find it on een Seal of Approval, every 
lots of different licensed brand 
brands. On cans has to meet our 


of frozen con- 
centrate, on 
cartons and 
bottles of juice. It’s something 
new from the Florida Citrus 
Growers. It’s very important to 
us. And to you. Here’s why. 


This new seal means a great 
deal. Whenever you see this seal, 
you know you’re getting juice 
that’s 100% pure. Wholesome. 
Naturally sweet. It’s your guaran- 
tee that no matter where the 
oranges are from, no matter how 
the juice is packaged, it’s juice 
that meets Florida’ high 
standards. 


standards for 


look here. 


So, to be sure oe ee you 
pour has everything you’re look- 
ing for, look for Florida’s Seal of 
Approval. 


© State of Florida, Department of Citrus, 1985 


Take One BY REBECCA BRICKER 


Boy George: He writes the songs that Donny Osmond sings 


“We wouldn’t want to re- 
peat anything Alfred 
Hitchcock did in Psycho,” 
says Anthony Perkins, 
who’s making his directorial 
debut as well as reprising 
his role as Norman Bates in 
Psycho Ill. Still, some of the 
props used in the original, 
such as Bates’ brown cor- 
duroy jacket (still bearing a 
faint bloodstain from Psy- 
cho II), willbe used. One 
prop that’s sorely missed is 
the infamous shower head, 
which was stolen from the 
set of Psycho Il. Though 
Perkins denies there will be 
a shower murder, he con- 
cedes that visits to the WC 
could be dangeroustoa 
cast member’s health. As 
for the possibility of a Psy- 


cho IV, Perkins says, “‘l 
don’t think about a sequel. 
You have to spend your 
bankroll on the picture 
you're doing. | don’t know 
how they’d pick up the story 
after Psycho Ill. There’s a 
definite ending to this mov- 
ie.” But he adds, “Norman 
is still alive.” 

SSS SSS SSS SSS aes 
St. Elmo’s Fire co-stars 
Emilio Estevez and Demi 
Moore weren’t romantical- 
ly paired onscreen, though 
there has been spontane- 
ous combustion off cam- 
era. Word is they’re “kind 
of’ engaged—Estevez has 
given Moore a diamond 
ring, but their wedding 
plans are on the back 
burner. 


Scotch those rumors that 
Bruce Springsteen’s wife, 
Julianne, is expecting a lit- 
tle rocker to be Born in the 
U.S.A. or anywhere else 
anytime soon. ‘Julianne is 
definitely not pregnant,” 
says her manager, Molly 
Madden, who adds that 
Mrs. Boss is planning to be- 
gin work on an undisclosed 
feature film in January. 


A chip off the old block he 
isn’t, but actor Stephen 
Mailer, 19, has father Nor- 
man’s blessing as he 
makes his feature film de- 
but in the soon-to-be re- 
leased War and Love, 
based on Jack Eisner’s 
autobiographical book The 
Survivor. The young Mailer 
plays a member of the 
teenage resistance move- 
ment in the Warsaw Ghetto 
during World War Il... . All 
the doctors on General 
Hospital won’t be able to 
save James McNichol, 
who plays Josh Clayton. 
Word is that after takinga 
drink laced with poison, 
Clayton will expire on the 
Sept. 13 episode. Once off 
the show, McNichol, 24, will 
focus on a musical career. 
... Actress Marsha Hunt, 
37, mother of Mick Jag- 
ger’s 14-year-old daughter 
Karis, is writing an autobi- 
ography. Jagger is said to 
be alittle apprehensive 
about the project. 

| Cee A ef 
This week’s Curiouser and 
Curiouser award goes to 
certified odd couple Donny 
Osmond and Boy George, 
who is writing a few songs 
for his new friend’s upcom- 
ing album. “I met Boy 
George through his boy- 
friend, Marilyn,” says Os- 
mond. “Marilyn had said 
that Boy George had al- 


Anthony Perkins: Who stole 
the shower head? 


SCOTT DOWNIE/CELESRITY PHOTO 


Emilio Estevez and Demi 
Moore: not just semiserious 


ways wanted to meet me. 
So we had breakfast in New 
York where Boy confided 
that he had all the Osmond 
albums. He also told me 
that when Marie and | 
would come to London for 
appearances, he would 
wait outside our hotel with 
all the screaming girls. He 
was a big fan.” Move over, 
Marie. 0 


UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS INC. 


September 16, 1985 
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TALKER 


A friend says that Richard Ramirez, accused in California’s 
serial murders, believed Satan made him invincible 


ast Los Angeles was a heady 
place last Sunday. The barrio 
was pulsing with excitement. 
A helicopter roared overhead, 
shooting aerial photos, even as awe- 
struck tourists rubbernecked from 
their vehicles along East Hubbard 
Street and TV crews jockeyed to inter- 
view the locals. ‘Here is where he tried 
to get the girl,” said one proud resident 
into a TV camera. “Hey, man!” shout- 


Alleged killer Ramirez wore a bandage af- 
ter his bruising by an East L.A. resident 
who helped capture him. 


ed the neighborhood wit, taking in the 
scene from the prospect of his porch. 
“Come interview me. He came to my 
house to use my bathroom!” Finally 
there was room for humor. The horror 
was past. The notorious “Night Stalk- 
er’ was caught. 

Even while his captors basked in the 
spotlight, about 400 miles to the north 
a woman instrumental in the arrest 
went unnoticed. Her name is Donna 

CONTINUED 
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Police say the style of the brutal rapes 
and 16 murders resembled the lyrics of a 
song on AC/DC’s Highway to HellLP. 
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Myers, 43, and she lives in the front 
half of a drab, green frame duplex in 
San Pablo, a hardscrabble town north 
of San Francisco. For years Myers had 
probably been Richard Ramirez’s best 
friend, and she had helped to identify 
him for police. Yes, she admittedina 
lengthy, exclusive interview, Ramirez 
had rotten, stained, gap teeth, just like 
the police description of the Night 
Stalker. Yes, she said, they had even 
joked about the resemblance in the 
weeks before his capture. 

Tall, thin, sallow, except for his strik- 
ing brown eyes, Richard Ramirez, 25, 
surely wasn’t much to look at. But if the 
police were right—“There’s no doubt 
in our minds we've got the right man,” 
said Orange County Sheriff Brad 
Gates—Ramirez had murdered atleast 
16 people and brutalized some two 
dozen more in a killing spree in the L.A. 
and San Francisco areas that started in 
February and ended August 31. 

The Night Stalker played no favor- 
ites. He molested children, raped wom- 
en of avariety of ages and murdered 
both men and women with guns and 
knives as well as with tire irons and 
sometimes just his own hands. Typical- 
ly, he did his work between midnight 
and 6 a.m., sliding into darkened 
homes through unlocked doors and 
windows and attacking his victims as 
they slept. Police and press speculat- 
ed about a connection between the 
Night Stalker and “‘satanic” rock mu- 
sic. Specifically they pointed out the 
words to Night Prowler by the heavy 
metal band AC/DC that were featured 
on their 1979 Highway to Hell album: “‘l 
am your night prowler, | sleep in the 
day./!am your night prowler, get out of 
my way/... Too scared to turn your 
light out, ’cuz there is something on 
your mind./Was that a noise outside 
the window? Watch that shadow on the 
blind./And you lie there naked, like a 
body in a tomb./Suspended animation, 
as | slip into your room.” The grisly kill- 
ings seemed certain to intensify the 
debate over the prevalence of sex, vi- 
olence, drugs and Satanism in some 
current rock music (see following 
story). 

California police say that the Night 
Stalker spray-painted a pentagram (a 
five-pointed star in a circle and satanic 
symbol) on interior walls in several 
homes he ravaged. He reportedly 
gouged out the eyes of at least one 
victim, a mutilation performed in some 
satanic rites. Authorities also say that 
in the Rosemead condominium, where 
on March 17 he murdered 34-year-old 
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“1 still don’t think 
Rick would hurt 
me, regardless of 
what he’s done,” 
says Donna My- 
ers, the San Pab- 
lo woman who 
helped finger Ra- 
mirez for police. 
le 


Dayle Okazaki, the Night Stalker left 
behind a baseball cap embroidered 
with the AC/DC logo. Ray Garcia, 27— 
a friend of Ramirez from El Paso, Tex- 
as, where both men grew up—said that 
he’s known Ramirez to paint a five- 
pointed star on the palm of one hand. 
Garcia confirmed that his one-time 
buddy was fascinated by AC/DC. 

No one knew Ramirez better than 
Donna Myers. She says she met him 
six years ago when she went down to 
EI Paso with Armando Rodriguez and 
Tony Reys, two friends from the San 
Francisco area. “| had anew car,” My- 
ers remembers. “So we decided to 
take a trip to see Armando’s folks. Rick 
was a friend of Armando’s in El Paso. 
He had an accent, which was rather 
cute. He was heavier and he dressed 
nicer in those days. | thought he was a 
real nice guy.” 

Ramirez had grown up ina quiet 
working-class neighborhood in El 
Paso. He was the son of a railroad 
worker who spoke little English, a Mex- 
ican national who obtained resident 
status by marrying an El Paso woman 
with whom he had five children. 

By 1979, when Donna met him, Ra- 
mirez had already established himself 
as a minor social problem. He had 


been arrested for possession of mari- 
juana. At age 14 in the ninth grade, 
he had dropped out of school, where 
he had been known as a loner. He 
made a different sort of impression on 
Ray Garcia. “We thought he was sick,” 
said Garcia. ‘‘He had this disease— 
everything would stick to his fingers. 
We called him Ricky the Klepto.” 

Ramirez followed his friends back to 
California, where he joined the army of 
the homeless. Shuttling between L.A. 
and San Francisco, he sleptin parked 
cars and alleys and, when he had the 
money, in flophouses. ‘“‘We’d see him 
[in San Pablo] at least once a month,” 
says Donna. “He'd do his laundry and 
stay the day. He dressed in dark 
clothes, always dark clothes. He liked 
to eat junk food and yogurt—Pepsi and 
cupcakes and banana splits—and he 
never brushed his teeth. He carrieda 
backpack and a small satchel. He had 
his clothes, vitamins and tapes in 
them. He always carried a Walkman 
tape player and wore a black baseball 
cap.” According to Myers, Ramirez 
would often bring stolen cars up to San 
Pablo. He specialized in Toyotas and 
Datsuns, for which he claimed to have 
a master key. 

About a year ago Ramirez, always 


frayed, began to unravel rapidly. Myers 
says he started taking cocaine, and 
soon was dissolving it in water and 
shooting up. “He had cut marks, you 
know, tracks, running across his left 
arm,” she says. “He broke off a needle 
in his arm one day—that’s what he told 
me. He ran to the hospital and they cut 
the needle out for him. He got so 
hooked on cocaine he just got wigged 
out.” 

Cocaine was only the half of it. In ad- 
dition, says Myers, Ramirez was dip- 
ping heavily into devil-worship. “He 
really got into it. He drew a satanic star 
on the upper part of his arm. He drewa 
witch’s star in a circle on his stomach 
and wanted to get it tattooed on. He 
used palm readers. He would say Sa- 
tan is asupreme being, like we worship 
God. He would tell me that Satan 
watches over him so he doesn’t get 
caught or get hurt.” 

In the last months before his capture 
Ramirez started losing weight. It so 
alarmed him that he started drinking 
a weight-gaining concoction. He 
was, in effect, being attacked from 
within and without. His brain was get- 
ting softened by the cocaine (his sister 
Rosa claims Ramirez had epilepsy and 
also took the sometimes violence- 
inducing drug PCP), and at the same 
time was reprogrammed by the heavy 
metal lyrics of AC/DC and Judas 
Priest. 

Myers says she knew her friend was 
breaking into people’s houses and rip- 
ping them off; he boasted of having 
VCRs, microwave ovens and jewelry. 
But she insists that she had no idea he 
was killing people in their sleep. 

One night Ramirez came into her 
dark and cluttered living room while 
the TV was on and a police composite 
flashed onto the screen. ‘Hey, Don- 
na,” said Ramirez, ‘‘do you think I’m 
the Night Stalker?”’ Myers remembers 
saying, ‘Hell, no, Rick. You ain’t got 
enough guts to kill anybody.” 

Ramirez would not leave the subject 
alone. “Aren't you afraid of being 
alone with me in the house?” he asked, 
And, “Donna, what would you do if you 
broke into a home and found out peo- 
ple were home? Would you kill them, or 
what would you do?” 

Myers says she thought Ramirez 
was kidding. He was a strange guy with 
a strange sense of humor, always had 
been. 

A few nights later she brought up the 
Night Stalker business herself. “I told 
him he fit the description to aT, and he 
said, ‘Yeah, | Know. That's why | had to 
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leave L.A., ’cause they would think it 
was me.’ ” 

Then, on Thursday, August 29, Don- 
na Myers’ daughter went to the police 
with jewelry—reportedly a pearl ring 
and a gold bracelet engraved with a 
California driver’s license number— 
saying she had gotten them froma 
man named Rick who sometimes 
stayed with her mother. By the next day 
Donna Myers had given the police Ra- 
mirez’s name, and they staked out her 
home and that of Armando Rodriguez. 

L.A. police had a mug shot of Ra- 
mirez taken eight months earlier, after 
his arrest on charges of driving a sto- 
len vehicle. The police decided to re- 
lease the photo. It was broadcast 
on TV news shows Friday evening and 
appeared on L.A. newspaper front 
pages Saturday morning. 

Ramirez himself grabbed a copy of 
La Opinionat a liquor store on South 
Towne Avenue that morning and, see- 
ing his photo, started to panic. Dressed 
in a black Jack Daniels T-shirt and 
black jeans, he set off on a four-mile 
run through L.A., dodging through al- 
leys and backyards, stopping several 
times along the way to try to break into 
cars. 

The first report on his progress 
came into the L.A. police station at 
8:50 a.m. About 15 minutes later, he 
reached East Hubbard Street, where 
he made the mistake of trying to steal 
Faistino Pinon’s red Mustang coupe. 
Pinon wrestled with Ramirez who, 
spotting easier pickings, raced across 


the street and attacked Angelina De 
La Torre, 28, who was setting off in 

her own car to buy birthday presents 
for her daughter. Angelina surren- 
dered the keys to her Ford Granada 
and ran screaming for help. Jose 
Burgoin, 55, promptly dashed across 
the street and grappled with the fugi- 
tive, even as Manuel De La Torre, 32, 
Angie’s husband, arrived with a steel 
rod, taken from his front gate, and 
smashed the suspect on the head. Ra- 
mirez fled down the street, but Manuel 
was able to catch him and hit him 
again, causing him to fall against a 
fence. Finally, Jose’s sons, Jaime and 
Julio, arrived to close off any egress. 
“Thank God you came,” a battered 
Ramirez told a police officer who 
saved him from a growing crowd by ar- 
resting him. 

Down in El Paso, Julian Ramirez, 
Richard’s father, was bewildered by 
the things people were saying his son 
had done. “In my heart,” he said, “I 
can’t believe he would have arrived at 
that. But if the authorities there have 
proof, what can we do?”’ 

Meanwhile, over in the East L.A. bar- 
rio, the fiesta was continuing. ‘Beer, 
music, girls!’ one merrymaker cried. 
Across the street, Manuel De La Torre 
was explaining yet again to yet another 
reporter, “I don’t really feel like a hero. 
It’s something | had to do. I’m just glad 
everything came out all right.” —Written 
by William Plummer, reported by Jack 
Kelley, Dirk Mathison, Steve Walker and 
Marlene Walsh 


——— ES 
“Get my gun, Pll 
waste him right 
here!” Manuel 
De La Torre (left, 
with Jose Bur- 
goin) screamed 
to his wife af- 
ter battering Ra- 
mirez witha 
steel rod. 
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PARENTS 


VS. ROCK 


A powerful alliance of concerned mothers gears 


up to tone down pop music’s baddest acts 


EVELYN FLORET 


“More and more junk is creeping onto the airwaves,” says rock reformer 
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Susan Baker (above). David Lee Roth (in concert, right) does not agree. 


I’m a fairly with-it person, but this stuff 
is curling my hair. —Tipper Gore, wife 
of Democratic Senator Albert Gore of 
Tennessee, on rock lyrics 


Fundamentalist frogwash. _—Rocker 
Frank Zappa, on Gore’s complaints 


tis a controversy increasing in 
volume, to decibel levels that 
would rival any rock concert. To 
a growing number of worried par- 
ents and concerned citizens, rock ’n’ 
roll is turning too often to sex, Satan- 
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ism, drugs and violence for its ma- 

jor themes, and corrupting the values 
and views of unwary young people. To 
others, equally concerned, the spec- 
ter of censorship taints any of the sug- 
gested remedies. Next week Con- 
gress will confront the issue for the 
first time when the Senate Commerce 
Committee, of which Senator Gore is 
a member, opens hearings on the 
problem of “rock porn’”’—and what, if 
anything, to do about it. In considering 
that problem, the lawmakers will have 
to confront one of the most acute ten- 


ROSS MARINO ©1965 


sions in democracy—between the 
rights of free speech and free expres- 
sion on one side and the right of par- 
ents to protect their children on the 
other. 

On August 31 rock’s critics found 
unexpected—and unusually grue- 
some—ammunition for their case with 
the arrest of the alleged Night Stalker, 
Richard Ramirez, an AC/DC fan who 
had apparently been obsessed by Sa- 
tanism. The Night Stalker story was 
like a nightmare come to life for such 
groups as the Dallas-based National 


Music Review Council and the Nation- 
al PTA. Concerned about music’s in- 
fluence on the young and mindful of 
the acclaim afforded risqué rock- 

ers like Madonna and others, these 
organizations have been trying for 
months to create some protection for 
the innocent from rock’s raunchier lyr- 
ics. This summer they picked up wel- 
come leadership from Tipper Gore, 36, 
Pam Howar, 43, and Susan Baker, 48, 
three well-connected Washington 
wives and mothers. Gore is a Virginia- 
bred mother of four. Howar, a former 


ad agency owner, is the wife of Wash- 
ington real estate developer Raymond 
Howar. Baker, a devout Christian who 
favors classical and country & West- 
ern music, is the wife of Treasury Sec- 
retary James Baker, formerly the 
White House Chief of Staff. 

Last February, inspired by a call 
from Howar, the wives shared for the 
first time their fears about the music 
they were hearing on the airwaves, in 
videos and through their children’s 
stereo speakers. With support from a 
few pals (among them Ethelynn 


Stuckey, wife of former Georgia Con- 
gressman Williamson Stuckey Jr.), the 
women put together a blue-chip mail- 
ing list of 2,000 names from their 
Christmas card roster and in April 
launched the Parents Music Resource 
Center (PMRC). Practically overnight 
the group emerged as rock’s most po- 
tent critics. 

The Washington wives, citing the 
G-through-X system now in use for 
motion pictures, initially demanded a 
somewhat more complex rating code 
for records. Albums and tapes would 

CONTINUED 
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“Rock porn is a buzzword to get people 
excited,” says Wendy O. Williams, who 
sometimes does some of that herself. 


ROSS MARINO ©1985 


Frank Sinatra denounced rock’s “cretin- 
ous goons” in 1957. What would he say 
about MGtley Criie bassman Nikki Sixx? 


@NEIL ZLOZOWER 1985 
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“| don’t want my 11-year-old daughter 
to know about some of these groups,” 
says Gore of Rob Halford’s Judas Priest. 


“Sick [bleep]ing Friends of Twisted Sis- 
ter” is the name that longhair lead singer 
Dee Snyder’s fan club answers to. 


be stamped with a V for violent mate- 
rial, X for profane or explicit lyrics, 
D/A for drug or alcohol references 
and O for occult. ‘“‘There is no way to 
judge what our children are being ex- 
posed to,” says Gore. “If they’re going 
to sell a product like this, then they 
could at least give us a consumer 
warning.” Her organization now seems 
willing to settle for a simple R/PG sys- 
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Prince has switched from skimpy undies 
to Edwardian ruffles since this 1981 gig, 
but his lyrics still cause blushes. 


tem, though the National PTA is less 
willing to compromise. 

The PMRC is concerned with more 
than ratings. Its members have called 
for printing song lyrics on all albums 
and removing album covers they con- 
sider offensive from display in record 
stores. They have also urged record 
companies to reevaluate contracts 
with performers who engage in ques- 
tionable onstage behavior. 


We want the industry to police itself. If 

they refuse, we’re going to look into le- 

gal ways to stop what we feelisa 

form of contributing to the delinquency 

of minors. _—Sally Nevius, wife of for- 

mer D.C. council chairman John Nevius 
and a PMRC member 


Rock ’n’ rollis beside the point. 

They’re saying a small group can dic- 

tate to the masses a moral tone. Rec- 

ords first, then books, television and 

the Bible. —Gene Simmons, lead sing- 
er for KISS on 13 platinum albums 


W.A.S.P.’s Blackie Lawless (far right) thinks that the Washington wives and their anti- 
rock movement represent “the new McCarthyism. Joe’s back, only he’s in drag.” 


Howar recalls her own rock awaken- 
ing. ‘| started picking up a word here 
and a word there [of the rock songs 
played] during aerobics classes,”’ she 
says. ‘I'd heard Prince over the radio. 
One day at the breakfast table my 
daughter was listening to the music, 
and | noticed this punk look about her. 
started thinking, ‘We’d better geta 
peer group together.’ ” 

Using its considerable clout, the 
PMRC last June engineered an infor- 
mal meeting for seven Senators and 
their staffers, as well as Federal Com- 
munications Commission chairman 
Mark Fowler, in the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s hearing room. While Rev. 
Jeff Ling, a PMRC supporter and for- 
mer fan of the Rolling Stones, plowed 
through a presentation of steamy rock 
lyrics and a slide show of tasteless al- 
bum covers, Senators shifted uneasily 
in their stiff-backed chairs. “Well, now 
I'm killing you/ Watch your face turning 
blue,” Ling chanted, reciting from 
Motley Criie’s Too Young To Fall in 
Love. Then turning to Judas Priest’s 
Eat Me Alive, he launched into lyrics 
that he said described oral sex at gun- 
point: “Sounds like an animal, panting 
to the beat/ Grown in the pleasure 
zone, gasping from the heat/Gut- 
wrenching frenzy that destroys every 
joint/I’m gonna force you at gunpoint 
to eat me alive.” Afterward FCC chair- 
man Fowler was heard to whisper, 


“Something needs to be done.” 

Among the PMRC’s most prominent 
targets are: 

>Prince, most notably for Sister(‘In- 
cest is everything it’s said to be’’) and 
more recently Darling Nikki, asong 
about masturbation on his Purple Rain 
album, which has sold more than nine 
million copies and collected several 
Grammys and an Oscar. 

>» Sheena Easton, for her Sugar 
Walls single, written by Prince (‘I can 
tell you want me; you can’t hide/ Your 
body’s on fire; come inside”). 

> Twisted Sister, whose video for 
We’re Not Gonna Take It shows a rock- 
loving son throwing his father into 
doors, down a flight of steps and 
through a window. 

> Métley Criie, whose song Ten Sec- 
onds to Love describes a quickie en- 
counter in the lift (‘Touch my gun but 
don’t pull my trigger/Let’s make histo- 
ry in the elevator”). 

> Cyndi Lauper, who in She Bop has 
some masturbatory moments of her 
own (“| can’t stop messing with the 
danger zone”’). 

>» David Lee Roth, whose Van Halen 
video, Hot for Teacher, depicts a 
shapely high school instructor strip- 
ping down to a bikini in front of her 
class. 

Not even the famously inoffensive 
Michael Jackson has escaped criti- 
cism. Baker’s 7-year-old daughter, 


Despite her strategic sequins, Prince 
protégée Sheila E. wasn’t charged witha 
cover-up at last year’s Detroit concert. 
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Mary, “‘is crazy for Michael, who is one 
of the purest.” Insists Baker: ‘‘But even 
his latest album has a song about sa- 
domasochism on it.” 

In August the Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America met with the na- 
tion’s top record company executives, 
who agreed to mark potentially offen- 
sive LPs with a single generic sticker 
that would read ‘‘Parental Guid- 
ance: Explicit Lyrics.” Not good 
enough, said the PMRC. And so con- 
gressional hearings there will be, at 
least for a day, when Missouri Republi- 
can John Danforth heads an “informa- 
tion” session on rock records and 
the proposed rating systems in his Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee on Septem- 
ber 19. ‘Asa father of five, | have 
been shocked by some of the lyrics that 
are reaching not only high school stu- 
dents but also very young grade school 

CONTINUED 
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Not only their songs but offstage antics as well (like this scene with Vince Neil and a fan 
in a Kalamazoo hotel room) earned Mitley Crile a top spot on the parents’ hit list. 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT ROCK LYRICS? 


Please check one: Would you support such a system for 


books and TV shows as well? 
UNDER 18 (1) 18-AND-OLDER C] 
YESU) NOC] 
Do you believe explicit lyrics are harm- 
ful to children? Do you think that a rating system would 
lead to censorship? 
YESO) NOU) 


YES NOU] 


Would you support a rating system for 
song lyrics? Should some lyrics be censored? 


YEsSO NO YESO NOC] 


Please send your opinions by September 20 to: 
PEOPLE WEEKLY, P.O. Box 3185, Steinway Station, Long Island City, N.Y. 11103 
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children,” says Danforth. ‘| welcome 
the energetic search for solutions.” 

They may not be easy to find. Stan- 
ley Gortikov, president of the Record- 
ing Industry Association of America, 
claims a rating system ‘“‘would be to- 
tally impractical. Unlike the motion 
picture industry, which rates about 
325 films a year, the recording indus- 
try releases 25,000 songs annually, 
which would require a process for rat- 
ing 100 tunes a day.”’ What’s more, 
says Gortikov, record companies have 
no control over the display of LPs in 
record stores, can’t influence the be- 
havior of performers onstage and, 
even if they wanted to, couldn’t al- 
ways place lyrics on albums because 
the copyrighted words are usually 
owned by others. 


| was in radio when we couldn't even 
use the word cancer. /t was an abso- 
lute no-no. Nor could we ever say 
syphilis. What /’m saying is, if some of 
these four-letter words are prohibited, 
what’s next? —Conservative radio 
commentator Paul Harvey 


Censorship should not be a bad word. 
No society can survive without it. | be- 
lieve that the stop sign at the corner is 
healthy censorship. That's what the 
Constitution had in mind—self-im- 
posed, majority-approved censor- 
ship. —Singer Pat Boone 


Would-be rock raters face other, even 
more troublesome problems. For in- 
stance, who would judge? The PMRC 
suggests a panel chosen from mem- 
bers of the recording industry, retailers 
and consumers. Opponents of that 
plan worry that such judgments would 
inevitably be personal and arbitrary. 
Rock satirist Frank Zappa recalls his 
1967 recording Let’s Make the Water 
Turn Black, from which a record com- 
pany executive excised eight bars. The 
lethal lyrics? “And | still remember 
mama with her apron and her pad/ 
Feeding all the boys at Ed’s cafe.” Re- 
calls Zappa: ‘“‘A person at the record 
company was convinced that the pad 
in question was a sanitary napkin. 
That's the kind of thing you can be sub- 
jected to when you let somebody de- 
cide whatis dirty, what is occult, what 
is violent and the rest.” 

Even those outraged by modern 
rock songs wonder if ratings would 
have the desired effect. In 1984 Relax, 
a blatantly sexual dance tune by Brit- 
ain’s Frankie Goes to Hollywood, be- 
came the first song in years to be 
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banned by the BBC. Slipping down the 
charts before that, the song quickly 
about-faced and now stands as the 
12th biggest-selling British single of all 
time. In this country, movie ratings 
have done just as little to protect teens 
from the sex and violence found in 
countless soft-core beach-party pic- 
tures and slasher movies. In the enda 
bad LP rating might just provide an ir- 
resistible draw. “Kids know what 
they’re getting when they buy our rec- 
ords,’”’ says Blackie Lawless, lead sing- 
er of W.A.S.P. Adding the cachet of an 
X rating, he says cheerfully, will sim- 
ply “sell three times as many records 
for us.” 

While members of the PMRC insist 
they don’t want censorship (“I used to 


be ahigh school English teacher, and 
book burnings scare me to death,” 
says Ethelynn Stuckey), others argue 
that ratings are a step in that direction. 
Groups opposed to X- or V-rated songs 
on radio—or R- or PG-rated, for that 
matter—worry that warning labels 
could be used unfairly as a weapon by 
advertisers and the FCC tocontrola 
station’s programming. 

There surely will be plenty of turmoil 
before the ratings issue is resolved. 
Prince may have disappeared from 
public view for a moment, but Madon- 
na, with her peek-a-boo costumes, 
bawdy stage show and racy lyrics, has 
dominated the rock world for much of 
the summer. Next week MTV will hold 
its second annual video awards show, 


and one of this year’s most-nominated 
performers (in six categories) is Roth, 
the former Van Halen vocalist whose 
caveman manner and sexual chauvin- 
ism has offended parents everywhere. 
Gore, Baker and their friends will hit 
the stage as well, appearing this month 
in Dallas at the National Association of 
Broadcasters convention and ata 
meeting of the National Music Review 
Council. “Quite frankly, | hope we are 
out of business fairly soon. I'd love to 
get off the phone,” says Baker. “But 
we will be around until there is a satis- 
factory solution,” she adds quickly, 
“so we can protect our children from 
harmful messages.” —Written by Roger 
Wolmuth, reported by the Los Angeles, 
New York and Washington bureaus 
CONTINUED 


Madonna’s stage and video behavior has offended even some feminists, who have complained about her “Boy Toy” act. 
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FROM ‘RACE MUSIC’ TO HEAVY METAL: 
A FIERY HISTORY OF PROTESTS 


RICK RICKMAN /DES MOINES REGISTER 
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The Midnighters’ risqué Annie singles 
were banned in the ’50s; in 1980 lowa 
teens set fire to “satanic” rock albums. 
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oncerned that the nation’s 
youth might be corrupted by 
“a wave of smut... breaking 
over the U.S. song trade,” a 


powerful group condemns “salacious 
and suggestive songs,” threatening to 
suppress offending but nevertheless 
popular numbers. A hit list of tunes 
that mock marriage and virginity, extol 
promiscuity and sexual prowess and 
flaunt the unconventional is published 
to bring public attention to the growing 
problem of pop pornography. 

But it’s not AC/DC that wrote Laven- 
der Cowboy, and it’s not Prince who 
composed Dirty Lady and Keep Your 
Skirts Down, Mary Ann. Nor is it Ma- 
donna who wrote /’m a Virgin but I'm on 
the Verge. No, these are among 147 re- 
corded songs that the NBC radio net- 
work saw fit to ban in 1940. Cole Por- 
ter’s Love for Sale was considered so 
“blue” that it could be broadcast only 
in instrumental form. Bessie Smith’s 
bawdy classic about her “sugar bowl” 
sounded none too sweet to radio pro- 
grammers, and Duke Ellington’s The 


Mooche was considered so provoca- 
tive that some blamed it for a national 
rise in incidents of rape. Such was the 
state of pop music before two active 
verbs—rock and roll—became a noun 
that meant something quite different 
to its fans than to those who would 
censor or sanitize it. 

According to the Rolling Stone En- 
cyclopedia of Rock & Roll, “the term 
[rock ’n’ roll]is a blues euphemism for 
sexual intercourse.” Period. Attempts 
to present rock ’n’ roll to the public 
from the waist up, to package itina 
plain brown wrapper, go back to its in- 
ception. Before Little Richard made 
your knees freeze and your liver quiv- 
er, before Elvis discovered the pelvis, 
rock ’n’ roll was called something 
else—“race music.” As full of power, 
as liberating and as ‘“‘sexually frank” as 
its offspring would prove to be, race 
music provoked little establishment ire 
for one obvious reason: Few white folk 
heard it. 

It wasn’t until race music “crossed 
over’ to become rock ’n’ roll that the 

CONTINUED 


“Coors goes to a 
lot of trouble to 


avoid a little heat’ 


Why? 

Because heat can hurt the 
taste of beer...any beer. So 
Coors keeps their beer cold 
as long as possible. 

After it’s packed cold at 
the brewery, all Coors beer 
is shipped in refrigerated 
trucks and insulated rail 
cars to Coors distributors 
around the country. 

And the cold doesn't 
stop there. 

All Coors distributors 
keep Coors in special cold 
rooms inside their ware- 
houses. It costs a lot more 
and it’s kind ofa hassle; but 
Coors knows it gives you a 
beer with a difference you 
can taste. 

That's why Coors—and 
only Coors—goes to all that 
trouble. To give you a better 
tasting beer. A beer that's a 
little less heavy, never bitter, 
but with all the spirit ofa 
great beer. 


Coors is the one. 
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first real backlash began, complete 
with blacklisting by radio, record burn- 
ings and rumblings from the funda- 
mentalist right about white men who 
dared sing black—hillbilly cats like El- 
vis and Jerry Lee Lewis. To quell pro- 
tests and expand markets, white- 
owned record companies and radio 
broadcasters encouraged white art- 
ists like Pat Boone to “‘cover’”—and 
cleanse—black records. One of many 
examples: Hank Ballard and the Mid- 
nighters’ risqué classic, Work With Me, 
Annie, claims Frank Zappa, became 
Georgia Gibbs’ Dance With Me, Henry. 
That song, Zappa points out, featured 
the same melody and chord changes 
but different words. 

Aside from such early rock purists 
as disc jockey Alan Freed, who re- 
fused to play the white versions, rock’s 
elder defenders were few. ‘Dirty boo- 
gying” teens were evicted from dance 
parties everywhere. Asbury Park, the 
New Jersey coastal town that would 
later gain fame as the artistic home 
turf of Bruce Springsteen, was one of 
the American cities that passed legis- 
lation banning rock 'n’ roll concerts 
and dances in civic buildings. On Sept. 
9, 1956, when the Ed Sullivan Show 
aired Elvis from the waist up only, the 
New York Times nevertheless found 
the performance “‘filthy.” To such crit- 
ics Elvis responded: “They all think I’m 
a sex maniac. They're just frustrated 
old types anyway. I’m just normal.” 

Except for sporadic record burnings 
in the Deep South and persistent at- 
tempts to have the Kingsmen’s Louie 
Louie formally banned from the radio 
(after repeated listenings, members of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion concluded that the song could not 
corrupt youth since not a word was de- 
cipherable), rock composers were 
pretty much left alone until the mid- 
*60s, when political protest and drug 
references became the new irritants 
of choice. 

In 1970, after Vice President Spiro 
Agnew said in aspeech that rock mu- 
sic was being used to brainwash Amer- 
ica’s children into using drugs, a cru- 
sade was launched to expose drug 
imagery in rock songs. Agnew’s cam- 
paign brought some unusual charac- 
ters out of the woodwork. Speaking at 
the Movement to Restore Decency ral- 
ly in Minneapolis in 1970, one Joseph 
R. Crow alerted the crowd to his theory 
that most rock musicians are “‘part of a 
Communist movement to incite revo- 
lution throughout the world.” 

Seven years later, the censorious 
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Agnew found an unlikely ally in the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson. Songs like Shake 
Your Booty, Let’s Make a Babyand | 
Want To Do Something Freaky to You, 
Jackson said, contain “suggestive lyr- 
ics” that promote promiscuity and 
drug use. Jackson’s comments were 
prompted by the public’s fascination 
with disco’s “sex rock’’; Donna Sum- 
mer’s Love To Love You Baby, for 
example, was described at the time 
as a ‘‘marathon of 22 orgasms.” In 
1975 one interested party, the Rev. 
Charlie Boykin of Tallahassee, Fla., set 
fire to thousands of dollars worth of 
rock records, citing a local poll that 
said 984 of 1,000 unwed mothers inter- 
viewed got pregnant while listening to 
pop songs. 

By the early ’80s, inspired by the 
demonic doings of such heavy metal 
groups as Led Zeppelin and Black Sab- 
bath, the focus of numerous cleanup 
drives had already zeroed in on anoth- 
er problem area—satanic violence. 
Thus, when a 25-year-old grocery 
store employee named Art Diaz heard 
his wife describe a church seminar on 
the influence of Satan and devil-wor- 
ship in rock music, he was moved to 
action. Assembling a group of teen- 
agers from the local First Assembly of 
God Church in Des Moines in October 
1980, Diaz and his charges burned 30 
album covers after breaking their vinyl 
contents. Among those fried were 
works by the Beatles, Peter Frampton 
and sitarist Ravi Shankar. Diaz said he 
also threw in a tape of the sound 
track from the movie Grease. 

The next spring, nightclub owner Jeff 
Jochims of Carroll, lowa suddenly an- 
nounced he was going to close his mud 
wrestling/ disco club and atone for past 
sins by setting afire $2,000 worth of al- 
bums that he felt encouraged illicit sex 


and drug abuse. Two hundred and fifty 
miles away in Keokuk, a church group 
spent a Sunday afternoon burning al- 
bums they believed ‘‘subliminally influ- 
enced” young people. The subversive 
musicians included Perry Como, the 
Carpenters and John Denver. 
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Jerry Lee Lewis (performing in New York 
in 1958) and Jim Morrison (below, getting 
arrested onstage in New Haven in 1968) 
were two of rock’s notorious bad boys. 
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Key (1779-1843) was the only famous 
resident of the stolid old house that had 
gotten abit dilapidated by 1920 (below). 
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ON THE Move 


OH, SAY, HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NOW-MISSING HOUSE 
OF FRANCIS SCOTT KEY? 


I. was once the Georgetown home of 
Francis Scott Key, Washington lawyer, 
occasional poet and author of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. The house was 
large, two-and-a-half stories in front, 
three-and-a-half in back, with a full 
basement. But a funny thing happened 
to the historic structure. Its deeply em- 
barrassed custodian, the National Park 
Service, has admitted that, by dawn’s 
early light or twilight’s last gleaming, 
the Key house was somehow pilfered. 
It’s missing. Gone. 

How can anyone “misplace”’ some- 
thing that big? Well, this is—or was—a 
house with a checkered past. Built in 
the 1790s, it was occupied by Key from 
1805 until his death in 1843. Thereafter 
it was used as a hotel and restaurant, 
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a museum, a dry-goods emporium, a 
blacksmith shop, a cobbler’s store, 
Though the facade and roof were dras- 
tically altered sometime around 1912, 
the building remained intact. 

In 1931 the federal government 
bought the place, intending to tear it 
down. Ironically, the shabby structure 
was felt to detract from the splendor of 
the newly built Francis Scott Key 
Bridge nearby. Public protest, howev- 
er, forced the government to back 
down. With the Depression and World 
War Il, not much more happened until 
1947, when the Park Service ordered 
the house dismantled to make way for 
a new highway along the Potomac riv- 
erfront. The woodwork was stored in 
an enclosed area under the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, the stonework in an 
open yard near the original site—all 
supposedly in safekeeping until the 
house could be reconstructed asa 
proper memorial. 

In 1948 Congress authoyized funds 
for just such a restoration, but the Key 
house was still jinxed; President Harry 
Truman vetoed the bill. After that the 
house just sort of disappeared. 

Interest in the matter was sparked 
anew this summer when the nonprofit 
Francis Scott Key Park Foundation 
placed a newspaper ad offering a 
modest-yet-heartfelt $100 reward for 
the return of the missing house, or 
at least some explanation of its fate. 
But the odds are scant that it will ever 
reappear. The Park Service’s own his- 
torian, Barry Mackintosh, has inves- 
tigated, concluding that the woodwork 
was “informally disposed of,” or in 
simpler terms, “kind of chucked out.” 
The bricks and stones were proba- 
bly filched, Mackintosh explains, and 
“have found their way into walls, walk- 
ways and patios all around town.” 

Edith Claude Jarvis, 82, Key’s great- 
great-granddaugnhter, is one among 
many Washingtonians who are more 
than a little miffed. ‘Il think the Park 
Service was extremely negligent,” Jar- 
vis says. She has a point. Anyone can 
lose house keys, but it takes the gov- 
ernment to lose Key’s house. [) 
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Today, there are more Apples in 
schools than any other computer. 

Unfortunately, there are still more 
kids in schools than Apples. 

So innocent youngsters (like your 
own) may have to fend off packs of bully 
nerds to get some time on a computer. 

Which is why it makes good sense 
to buy them an Apple® IIc Personal Com- 
puter of their very own. 

The Ilc is just like the leading 
computer in education, the Apple Ile. 
Only smaller. About the size of a three- 
ring notebook, to be exact. 

Of course, since the IIc is the 


legitimate offspring of the Ile, it can 
access the worlds largest library of educa- 
tional software. Everything from Sticky- 


which you might be interested in yourself. 
For example, 3-in-1 integrated 

business software. Home accounting and 

tax programs. Diet and fitness programs. 


™ 


bear Shapes” for preschoolers to SAT test 


WAYS TO TRAVEL: 


With a Ilc, your kid can do something constructive after school. Like learn to write stories 
Or learn to fly. Or even learn something slightly more advanced. Like multivariable calculus. 


preparation programs for college hopefuls. Not to mention fun programs for 
In fact, the IIc can run over 10,000 the whole family. Like“Genetic Mapping 
programs in all. More than a few of and “Enzyme Kinetics. 
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And the Apple IIc comes complete that could drive up the price of a less- — and appetites continue to grow at an 
with most everything you need to start — senior machine considerably. alarming rate, theres one thing you 
computing in one box. And built-in | In its optional carrying case, the know can keep up with 


IIc can even run away from home. 


Including a free 4-diskette course electronics for them. Their Apple IIc. 
to teach you how—when your kids get adding accesso- AMET nit To learn more 
tired of your questions. ries like a print- WAHT : about it, visit any 

As well as a long list of built-in _er, a modem, pia, authorized Apple deal- 
features that would add about $800 to an AppleMouse | E i er. Or talk to your 
the cost of a smaller-minded computer. or an extra disk : own computer experts. 

128K of internal memory—twice drive when the Assoon og 
the power of the average office computer. time comes. : as they get “m 

Abuilt-in half-high 140K disk drive So while your childrens shoe sizes home from school. 
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HER DANCE WITH A STRANGER DEBUT 
MAKES MIRANDA RICHARDSON THE HOT 
NEW BUNDLE FROM BRITAIN 
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Panasonic dares you to take the music 
where it's never been before. 


Go ahead. Take the big sound of Panasonic personal of a credit card. For full-bodied sound in minimum space. 
stereos to the limit. Because we give you extra- Our tiny tape systems are also packed with big 
ordinary ways to take the music beyond the bounds sound features. Like Dolby* for more music and less tape 
of the ordinary. To more places than ever before. noise. Auto-Reverse to play both sides of your tape 
Panasonic has advanced RHC™ audio technology. automatically. Lightweight headphones. There's even 
Sophisticated micro-circuitry that has reduced a a personal stereo with separate speakers. 
cordless FM-stereo headphone radio to the size of a So put on a Panasonic. And take it to the limit. 
matchbox. And an AM/FM stereo to about the size If you dare. *Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories. 


Batteries not included. 
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just slightly ahead of our time." 


Trust the British to nurture an original 
new star while Hollywood hatcheries 
content themselves breeding brat 
packers. Her name is Miranda Richard- 
son. And her film debut in Dance With a 
Stranger has won the kind of critical 
huzzahs that would leave even the 
mouth of a proud mum agape. “‘Spec- 
tacular,”’ said the New York Times, 
“you almost worry how she'll ever be 
able to equal—much less top it.” 

And what a role itis. Miranda, 27, 
plays the real-life Ruth Ellis, the last 
woman to go to the gallows in Britain. 
Ellis, a platinum-blond, social-climbing 
nightclub hostess, was hanged in 1955 
for murdering race-car driver David 
Blakely, her abusive, philandering lov- 
er. She shot him outside a club, leaving 
a note of apology to his mother that 
ended: “I shall die loving your son.” 

The Miranda Richardson of the 
film—a shrieking, acid-tongued femme 
fatale tarted up in spike heels and 
blood-red lipstick—is an image that lin- 
gers. Meeting her in a London hotel 
(she’s in the process of moving toa 
new flat), a visitor is filled with under- 
standable trepidation. “Hello, I’m Mir- 
anda,” says the soft voice emanating 
from the surprisingly small creature 
who offers her hand. Immediate reac- 
tion is that she’s kidding. This reserved 
dishwater blonde in a plain wool 
jumper and orange flats looks nothing 
like the powerhouse from Stranger. 
Rubbing the sleep from her blue-gray 
eyes, Miranda seems amused at the 
reaction. She’s getting quite a lot of it 
lately. “Il don’t know how | got the part 
either,” she says, laughing. But she’s 
pleased she did. The attention is ‘‘ex- 
traordinary. | don’t think there is going 
to be this much fuss made about me 
again. | might as well enjoy it.” 

Miranda won the Ellis role over 170 
candidates the old-fashioned way— 
she auditioned for it. Originally, direc- 
tor Mike Newell wanted a star. But see- 
ing Miranda in makeup and costume, 
he was astonished. Something else 
clinched it: “She came into the audi- 
tioning room when a police car went by 
with its siren blaring. She immediately 
went over to the window and said, ‘Oh, 
good, | like a bit of trouble.’ ” 

Gazing out a hotel window, Richard- 
son recalls the nine weeks of making 
the film witn mixed feelings. ‘‘Every- 
thing about Ruth was on edge the 
whole time,” says Miranda. “She lived 
at a level of tension the whole time and 


itinevitably affects you. | was like a 
windup toy.” During the last weeks of 
shooting, she fell ill with fatigue. “| 
didn’t go to bed. | drank and smoked 
and didn’t eat. So there you are.” 

Indeed. Miranda admits she has al- 
ways been something of an obsessive 
personality. Describing herself asa 
“rebellious,” introspective child who 
did ‘a lot of internal living,” Miranda 
grew up in Southport, the second child 
of a marketing executive and a house- 
wife. (Her older sister, Lesley, 35, is a 
chiropodist.) ‘I had this feeling of being 
from another planet,” she says. “‘l 
didn’t really have any friends and cer- 
tainly never brought anybody home. | 
drew a lot, read a bit and did things like 
go for 5 a.m. walks.” 


After Dance (left), Miranda is loosening up 
in The Black Adder, a TV comedy co-writ- 
ten by her pub-mate, Richard Curtis. 


She got interested in acting after 
taking part in school plays. In 1979, at- 
ter studying two years at the Bristol 
Old Vic theater school, Richardson be- 
gan performing in London’s West End, 
touring the country in repertory and 
playing a few TV roles. But she was still 
an unknown in the spring of 1984, when 
she won the role in Stranger. 

Success is beginning to intrude on 
her privacy, and Miranda doesn’t like 
it. She dates writer Richard Curtis, 
whom she describes as an “old 
friend.” But the only one sharing her 
new digs in South London is her cat, 
Pearl. Before moving in she lived fora 
while with a woman chum from drama 
school. “| suppose you'll say I’m a 
lesbian now,” she jokes. Fun is falcon- 
ry (“I’ve done courses in it”), reading 
(Damon Runyon and Elizabeth Bowen 
are favorites) and ‘having a few 
friends over or going to a pub.” 

After the angst of doing Stranger, 
Miranda is enjoying playing Queen 
Elizabeth in a zany BBC-TV comedy 
series, The Black Adder(co-written by 
pal Curtis). Also coming up is Under- 
world, a sci-fi epic with Denholm Elliott, 
in which she plays a mutant terrorist. 
Since Oscar talk about her perfor- 
mance in Stranger has started already, 
many are predicting a move to Holly- 
wood. Not Miranda, revealing at last 
the cheeky side behind that unruffled 
demeanor. “| don’t want to be a mega- 
American movie star,” she insists. 
Nothing personal. ‘‘There just is no way 
| can do crap convincingly.” 

JONATHAN COOPER 
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Lounge lizardy 


Godzilla, the rowdy reptile, stopped in 
New York to exchange high-fours with 
gawkers and to promote his latest 
movie, Godzilla 1985. Tomoyuki Tana- 
ka, the producer, says he hopes some- 
day his star will munch the Apple, but 
Godzilla may have other ideas: Decked 
outin a gold chain and dark glasses, he 
seemed ready for the Coast. 


Twisting Brooke 


Finally, something came between 
Brooke Shields and her Calvins: her 
own line of clothing, which she is 
hawking around the country. While 
she was visiting a Chicago depart- 
ment store, a photographer asked the 
Princeton junior for just one more pic- 
ture, ‘“‘something different.”’ Brooke, 
ever accommodating, complied. 


“ , 
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A girl and her crabs\ 


Knots Landing’s Lisa Hartman, in Man- 
hattan to promote her Oct. 5 CBS mov- 
ie, Beverly Hills Cowgirl Blues, went 
mano-a-claw with a huge plate of crus- 
taceans. “‘Normally | eat real healthy,” 
says Hartman, 29. ‘“‘But| was so good 
for a week, | just had to go on my ‘sea- 
food’ diet. That is, | see it and | eat it.” 
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“What makes 
my mousse different? 


IT’S NEW 
JHIRMACK 
PROFESSIONAL 
STYLING 
MOUSSE! 


It’s amazing, because it can 
actually help protect and condition 
your hair, while you style it. 

And because Jhirmack is the 


only mousse for three specific hair 
types, whether your hair is normal 
to oily, dry or fine, you get the right 
balance of hold and conditioning. 

It’s that balance that makes 
all the difference in how your hair 
looks and feels. 

So if you want to be wild with 
your hair dryer, sophisticated with 
your hot rollers, or just go crazy 
with your hair, try new Jhirmack 
Professional Styling Mousse. 

It’s a lot more than a terrific 
styling tool. It’s terrific haircare too! 


Jhirmack and The trade secret for beautiful hair are trademarks of International Playtex, Inc. © 1985 Playtex. 


The trade secret 
for beautiful hair.” 
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RAISE YOUR HAND 
IF YOU'RE SURE. 


NEW MR. BOSTON NUTCRACKER’SCHNAPPS 


WHAT TO WEAR WITH 


Just grab 

whatever's on 
top of the laun- 

dry pile. Or, if 
you want 
something 
that’s 
pressed, 

take it 
from the 
bottom. Virtually 
anything goes— 
faded jeans, old 


crew-neck sweaters. After the Freddie.Nutcracker's pond orina 
all, Nutcracker's style always matches fresh, light taste will crowded pool. 
anything. Except, of course, Nehru keep your toes A Nutcracker’s 
jackets. tapping all night even great when 


basking by a 
slowing T.V.—it’s 
cool, refreshing, 

quiet, and won't 
pose moralistic 
questions during 


WHAT TO TALK ABOUT | "Be BopA 
WITH A NUTCRACKER’ lanka’ we dont 


mean maybe. 


OW EEE O04, WHEN TO 
Sopiataaeie” ne ENJOY A 


oeee ee ees 


ee eeeeneseen ss a mm .*.*."c ee ee UTC CKER pro-wrestling. 
islets spaleleleleletecs | ae FAA. . A notoriously 
a ne OO tl & gent oD inlet ta late riser (it usually WHAT TO EAT 
Soe * oe os eee ee y doesn't get moving WITH A NUTCRACKER 
Wh Jones 9 tage oa Gh until mid-afternoon), Baked Brie and Paté de Campagne 
atever you LEGG : : : dc 
SF o. thie Nutcracker is never- have their place. But it isn’t here. 


do,don't discuss 
stock fluctuations, 
mortgage payments or certificates 

of deposit. A Nutcracker is a light drink 
for light conversation with a strong 
preference for top 40's esoterica, red- 
dogs and flea flickers, vintage sports 
cars, and Dynasty. 


No, an evening with Nutcracker 
Schnapps demands humbler snacks, 
)\\and lots of them. Chomp on some 
chips. Gnaw at some pretzel nug- 
gets. Even nibble at some goldfish. 

You'll be amazed at how 
versatile it is. Which, in a nutshell, 
is the whole idea behind 


theless wonderful com- 
pany the rest of the 

day. Sip it anytime, 
anywhere. Enjoy it on 
the rocks or on the 
sand. By a secluded 


WHAT TO ea Nutcracker A Mr. Boston 
LISTEN TO } 4 Nutcracker Schnapps. 
WITHA \~. a 

NUTCRACKER Rd 


File away those 
stodgy classical master- 
pieces and bop to clas- 
sic 45's. Do the swim 


with Jan and Dean or MR. BOSTON’ 


the Surfaris. Reminisce 
over the Hully Gully, the Hanky Panky or PS 


PEACH ORCHARD* STRAWBERRY * APPLE: PEPPERMINT * CINNAMON + CHOCO-MINT* SPEARMINT 


Me. Bovlon Schaopps Liqueur 48, 50, 54, 100 proof 
Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, Ky, 


Albony, Go. © 1985. 


Find out what 
isnt telling you 


" \ See 
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our newspaper 
out the Russians. 


Take a peek behind the iron cur- 
tain at what life in the Soviet Union 
is really like. TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
introduces you to the people who, 
for better or worse, call the US.S.R. 
their home. 

This isn’t the story of our oppo- 
nents at the nuclear arms talks. But 
of the members of over 100 differ- 
ent ethnic groups at work and at play. 

You'll meet artists, athletes, 
farmers, and railroad workers. The 
elite and the masses. All doing 
whatever they have to to try to get 
a piece of the good life. 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS gives you a 
behind the scenes look at how, 
through hard work and an active 
black market, three quarters of all 
Soviet families own refrigerators, 


two thirds have washing machines, | 
and nearly all have television sets. | 


A trip to Russia 
could never bring 
you this close to 
the Russians. 
You'll shop with 
them. Sit at their 
dinner ta- 
bles. Find 
out what's 
in their 


LIBRARY OF NATIONS 


hearts, and on their minds. 

As an introduction to LIBRARY 
OF NATIONS, you're invited to view 
The Soviet Union for 10 days free. 
Keep it and pay only $12.95 ($15.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling. 

You can then meet the people 
of other nations, such as Japan, 
Germany, and China. Books come 
about every other month, always 
with the free trial. Keep only the 
books you want. Cancel anytime. 
If you decide not to keep The 
Soviet Union return it with no 
further obligation. 

Mail the coupon below today. 
And start getting to know the Rus- 
sians who aren't making headlines. 
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Explore the Soviet Union 
for IO days free. 


Yes, please send me The Soviet Union as my introduc- 
tion to the LIBRARY OF NATIONS series. I agree to the 
terms described in this ad. D3AA22 


Name 


Address 


City 
State or Zip or 

Province Postal Code 
Price subject tochange. All orders subject to approval. 


LIBRARY OF NATIONS 
An insiders view of the world. 


=i 
© 1985, Time-Life Books Inc. Time & Life Bldg. Chicago, IL 60611 
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JAY 7 
The 2nd Ant 
Vide 


Yeo Mit 
Join host Ede 


Bryan Adams 
Pat Benatar 
The Cars 
Eurythmics 
Daryl Hall & John Oates 
Herbie Hancock 
Corey Hart 
Don Henley 
Grace Jones 
Quincy Jones 
Jim Kerr of Simple 
Minds 
Julian Lennon 
Aimee Mann of 
‘til Tuesday - 
John Cougar 
Mellencamp 
Stephen Pearcy 
of Ratt 
David Lee Roth 
Sting 
Tears for Fears 
Tina Turner 
Paul Young 
The MTV VJ’s and more! 


ie Murphy and 


LIVE From New York's 
Radio City Music Hall, 
the definitive video 
music awards show. 


Friday 

eptemb er 13t 
9PM Eastern 
BPM Central 
7P NI M @) untain 
OPM Pacific >. a) 
The show will be repeated th 28698 Fe 


at approximately 
Midnight (Eastern). $ b 


Don’t miss the pre-show at oe | aa 
8:00 PM (Eastern). 


Presented in conjunction with the Ohimeyer Communications 
Companies and Radio City Music Hall Television and in 
association with the RIAA and NARM. 

Sponsored by Pepsi, Levi Strauss & Co., Revion, 

Panasonic, Ford Division and Miller Brewing Co. 


©1985 MTV Networks Inc 


IN LAST WISH, AUTHOR BETTY ROLLIN 
DESCRIBES THE ‘RESEARCW’ ROLE 
SHE PLAYED IN HER MOTHER’S SUICIDE 


Two hours before my mother killed 
herself,.| noticed she had put on make- 
up. This shocked me, but it shouldn’t 
have. Whatever the occasion, my 
mother liked to look her best. That was 
her way. Just as it was her way to die 
as she did—not when death sum- 
moned her, but when she summoned 
death. —from Last Wish 


O. an October evening two years 
ago, 76-year-old Ida Rollin, mother of 
author and former television corre- 
spondent Betty Rollin, calmly reached 
for the pill bottle on her nightstand. Ac- 
cording to directions she had asked 
her daughter to provide, she swal- 
lowed one anti-nausea tablet, then 

20 minutes later followed it with 20, 
100-mg. capsules of a barbiturate. As 
Betty and her husband, Ed Edwards, 
sat at her bedside, Ida Rollin drifted off 
to sleep, and to death. 

The just-published Last Wish (Linden 
Press/Simon & Schuster, $14.95) is 
Rollin’s devastating account of her 
mother’s terminal cancer and of her 
request that her only child—at the time 
a special correspondent for ABC’s 
Nightline—indirectly help in her sui- 
cide. In its first week of publication the 
book has already provoked discussion 
of the ethics of aiding a suicide and 
raised once again the controversial 
subject of euthanasia. Goldie Hawn 
and Warner Bros. have bought the ea ae 
screen rights, and Rollin, 49, could re- “The intensity of my mother’s mothering was Intense,” writes Rollin, with her (top) 


ceive nearly $500,000 if the book be- circa 1939. “She hoped that the book would be helpful to me and other people.” 
CONTINUED 
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comes a movie. Rollin seems certain 
that all the attention won’t attract the 
notice of the law. “This is America,” 
she says, “and you can’t be tried for 
imparting information.” 

For years mother and daughter had 
been extremely close, more like best 
friends than parent and child. ‘‘For as 
long as we both lived in New York,” 
Rollin writes, “whenever my mother 
and | had anything weighty to discuss 
we'd meet at Schrafft’s. There was 
something about the [waitresses’] hair 
nets and the bud vases in the center of 
the shiny wooden tables that 
made us both feel safe from = 
whatever stormy revelation » 
one or the other of us was 
about to unload.” Her wid- ’ 
owed mother, for instance, aa 
once asked with old-fashioned 
embarrassment whether it 
was acceptable to date a man 
she didn’t plan to marry. 

When Ida was stricken with 
ovarian cancer her daughter 
was one of the first to know. In 
the spring of 1981 Ida was ad- 
mitted to a Manhattan hospital 
for chemotherapy treatments. 
One weekend a month for 
eight consecutive months, 
Rollin sat at her mother’s side 
while she received intrave- 
nous drugs that, for a time, im- 
peded the spreading tide of 
deadly cells. In June 1983, 
however, the cancer reap- 
peared. More chemotherapy 
was ordered. Rollin writes of 
the effects on her proud, fun- 
ny, once-plump mother: “The 
nausea still, the swollen mouth, the 
drugged eyes, the limp, beaten, bent 
look of her in a wheelchair, so weak 
she could barely hold the plastic dish.” 

Unfortunately, cancer was no 
stranger to the Rollin family. Ed’s 
mother had suffered a painful and 
protracted death from bone cancer 
in September 1981. Betty herself had 
undergone a mastectomy for breast 
cancer after her first husband discov- 
ered a lump on her breast in 1974. 
Afterward, she wrote a moving ac- 
count of her experience in First, You 
Cry, which became a best-seller 
and later a 1978 television movie 
starring Mary Tyler Moore. Last No- 
vember Rollin underwent a second 
mastectomy. 

With her mother’s illness, however, 
the pain was even more searing be- 
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cause it wasn’t Betty’s own. One after- 
noon in 1983 Ida Rollin broke down 
following a humiliating accident in 
which she was unable to control her 
bowels. Later she turned to her daugh- 
ter. “How am | going to get out of 
this?”’ she asked. ‘‘Where’s the door? 

| want to die more than anything in 

the world.” 

Rollin was unprepared. ‘She knew | 
knew what she meant right away,” she 
recalls. ‘‘We communicated very well. 
What her look said was, ‘| mean it.’ It 
caught me because | knew it was real, 
and | Knew that her wish to die was not 
unreasonable.” 


{ 


“We 4 


Describing her husband, Rollin explains, “Ed is one of those 
people who, if he says, ‘This is right,’ you know that itis.” 


The seasoned reporter, as if by rote, 
began research. She called doctors, 
all of whom refused to give specific 
medical information about the small- 
est amount of medication her mother 
would need to die a painless death. Fi- 
nally, on a friend’s tip, she reached a 
sympathetic unnamed American doc- 
tor in Holland who suggested the barbi- 
turate she finally used. ‘‘What we didn’t 
Know at the time is that in Holland, with 
certain checks, a person like my 
mother is permitted to receive a lethal 
shot from a physician,” says Rollin. At 
the time, she was unaware of the New 
York law against promoting suicide. 

“| didn’t know and | didn’t want to 
know,” she admits. “I felt we were in 
an emergency situation. My mother 
had suffered. And if she didn’t die, she 
would suffer more. It had to be careful- 


Photographs by Maddy Miller 


ly done. | felt pretty sure that as long as 
she was able to do this thing herself, 
then research, which was alll was do- 
ing, was okay.” 

During that time, Rollin says she 
never thought she would eventually 
write about the saga. One day shortly 
before her death, however, Ida asked 
her daughter, “Are you going to write 
about this?” “lt was as if she read my 
mind,” recalls Rollin. ‘lt startled me. | 
said, ‘Do you want me to?’ And she 
said, ‘Yes.’"” 

Ida Rollin’s suicide went according 
to plan on October 17, 1983, after her 
son-in-law delivered the prescription. 

Her last days, says her daugh- 
ter, were relatively happy. 
When the initial shock of the 
death wore off, Rollin began 
to write. “| suddenly remem- 
bered the issue of the law.” 
She says, “‘l thought, well, | do 
not wish to go to prison even 
for an afternoon.” She con- 
» sultedacriminal lawyer who 
informed her that because the 
» aidshe had given her mother 
was so indirect and fell short 
* of encouragement, her aid did 
not constitute a crime. “Still,” 
Rollin admits, ‘‘writing about 
this isn’t something you under- 
take if you want to be abso- 
lutely sure of safety.” 

Divorced in 1978 from her 
first husband, writer Arthur 
(The Swarm) Herzog III, Rollin 
credits her second spouse, 
Harold “Ed” Edwards, a math- 
ematician and professor at 
New York University, with get- 
ting her over the rough spots. 
“Without Ed! would have 
cracked,” she says. “Edis arock. A 
rock implies unfeelingness, but that’s 
not the kind of rock he is. He’s a feeling 
rock. He was so strong and calm and 
reassuring. He made a big difference 
to my mother and to me.” 

Now, two years after her death, Ida 
Rollin is still very much a part of her 
daughter’s life. ‘She would have been 
great to have around now,” says Rol- 
lin, who is beginning a 19-city book tour 
for Last Wish. ‘‘She would have been 
telling me what to wear on the talk 
shows.| miss her, but when | cry about 
her now | don’t cry about the sadness. 
Aside from the practical side of it, what 
she did was powerful and marvelous, a 
thing of great beauty. She went out of 
life with such grace and dignity. | felt— 
and feel—so proud of her.” 

SUSAN REED 
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IF YOUR SMALL 
BUSINESS IS GROWING, 
SHOULDN'T YOUR PHONE 
SYSTEM DO LIKEWISE? 


models (for 1 to 70 
phones). All of them 
adaptable to even the 
slightest changes ina 
small business. 


(ve 


1800 247-7000, Ext. 203, you 
connect with a group whose only 
business is small business—and 
who is uniquely qualified to offer 
the kind of guidance and service 


L. every small busi- 

ness, there are inevita- 
ble changes. Somebody 
gets promoted, some- | 
body moves down the hall, \ 


\ Tailor every telephone 


or maybe several somebod- with just the features It lets you you need. 

ies get hired in the Sales eg personally add So now, your telephone system 

Department. new features to the System, can grow—without the usual grow- 
And, occasionally, the com- ' new phones to the System, and ing pains—thanks to the remarkable 


pany discovers—to its dismay— 
that the phone system can’t 
keep up. Unless, of course, it’s 
the MERLIN™ Communications 
System from AT&T. 

The MERLIN System offers 
five different-sized 


new features to the phones. 

Such items as call conferenc- 
ing, speed dialing, paging, auto- 
matic redial—and dozens 
more—can be programmed into 
any phone at any time. They 
can also be deprogrammed or 
reprogrammed. 

Plus, with the MERLIN Sys- 
tem, you get the complete back- 
ing of AT&T’s Small Business 
Connection. Simply by calling 


MERLIN Communications System 
from AT&T. 


cone tis free call 
offi uects you to the 
we nearest you 


AT&T’S SM. oa 
CONNECTION NESS 
1800 247-7099 Ext.2 a a 


== The right choice. 


—=—"— 


©1985 Cornmonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Governor Rafael Hernandez-Colon: “Our island has been called the most 
beautiful in the Caribbean. Much of that beauty comes from within.” 


Puerto Rico is the beauty of palm- 
lined beaches, majestic mountains, 
exotic tropical forests, and breath- 
taking Spanish architecture that 
dates back to the days of its first 
governor—Ponce de Leén. 

Puerto Rico is also the beauty of 
its people. A people who love life. 
Who laugh and dance and sing. 
People who are industrious and 
enterprising and productive. A 
proud people who have turned this 
beautiful island into a model for 
peace, progress and democracy in 
the Caribbean. 

Come to Puerto Rico. See its 
beauty. And meet its beauty —face 
to face. 

For a free color booklet, write to 
Puerto Rico Tourism, P.O. Box 
025268, Dept. A, Miami, FL 33102. 


PUERTO RICO’ The Shining Star of the Caribbean 
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'Partager i is the Fresich mn: for sharing. 
It’s also the French wine for shart 


” 
Table Wine + © 1985 Browne Vintners Co., N.Y.C. 


A cat without new, improved Kitty Litter’ Brand 
seems like a whole different animal. | 


i 


Now there’s absolutely no reason for your cat to 
take on a different air. Because new, improved Kitty 
~ * Litter® Brand is even better. Now it’s the only brand 
specifically designed to stop both solid and liquid waste 

odors with two separate odor-controlling deodorants. 

Stop cat box odors like never before. Try new, improved 
Kitty Litter® Brand premium cat box filler, the only brand with 
a dual-deodorant system. 


Two deodorants stop both kinds of odor.” 


kinds of odor.” LOWES © 1985 
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With a finger puppet, Simon gets the attention of Renee Sowle, 11 months, to test her eye movement. 


DR. JOHN SIMON GOES EYEBALL 
TO EYEBALL TO MAKE CONTACT LENS 
MANUFACTURERS SEE THE LIGHT 


When Dr. John Simon, 36, an Alba- 
ny, N.Y. pediatric ophthalmologist, re- 
ceived an announcement that Dow 
Corning was shutting down its entire 
contact lens production because it 
was no longer profitable, he moved 
into action. Dow Corning had devel- 
oped an extremely effective extended- 
wear silicone lens that Simon putin the 
eyes of babies whose cataracts he re- 
moved—often just days after birth. 
Without these special lenses, his tiny 
patients’ eyes would probably never 
develop the ability to see clearly. (Cat- 
aracts affect several thousand infants 
annually and are the largest cause of 
treatable blindness in juveniles.) 

“| used to operate on these kids and 
expect the contact lenses would fail,” 
says Simon, the father of two and an 


associate professor of ophthalmology 
at Albany Medical College. “But two 
years ago, when we started working 
with the Dow lenses, our results com- 
pletely turned around. Of 60 patients 
we’ve treated, | can think of only 

one or two failures, when we used to 
think of one or two successes.” 

Simon decided to tackle the compa- 
ny head-on. On Jan. 19, 1985 he tele- 
phoned Dan Hayes, then president of 
Dow Corning Ophthalmics, and fol- 
lowed up with a letter stating, “Without 
your lenses, many infants and children 
will be consigned to a lifetime of 
blindness.’ Simon then sent a copy to 
280 pediatric ophthalmologists across 
the country. Parents also got involved. 
Jim Buzon, whose son had cataracts 
removed from both eyes at age 7 


weeks, even passed out copies of Si- 
mon’s letter on the street corner of 
Middleburgh, N.Y. (pop. 1,358). Before 
going on a local TV show, Simon alert- 
ed Dow Corning. The company had so- 
bering second thoughts, and Hayes 
called to say that Dow would continue 
to make the lenses. “Truthfully,” adds 
Dow Corning Vice-President Robert 
Rylee, “I was not aware of the signifi- 
cance of the product until we started 
hearing from the doctors.” 

Since then Bausch & Lomb has 
agreed to take over producing the pe- 
diatric silicone lens. Until its produc- 
tion is up to normal, Dow Corning will 
keep the lenses coming. “This tran- 
scends a business decision,” says Ry- 
lee. ‘We will see to it that the chil- 
dren’s needs are met.” 0 
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BABES 


If not for her face, Mary Ruth Moberly 
would seem merely the tiny, white- 
haired great-grandmother she is. But 
the resemblance to her famous broth- 
er, despite generations of facial 
wrinkles, is simply too striking not to 
evoke an era long gone. The familiar 
wide nose, the giant grin, the childlike 
twinkle in her eyes... it’s a face bright 
enough to light Yankee Stadium. And 
that’s how it should be, for 85-year-old 
Mary Ruth Moberly is Babe Ruth’s sis- 
ter, once alittle girl he called Mamie. 


Ve 


Today she lives with her daughter, 
Florence, and son-in-law Robert Binau 
in a neat, redbrick apartment building 
in Hagerstown, Md., about 70 miles 
outside her native Baltimore. Babe 
died of cancer in 1948, and Mamie’s 
husband, Wilbur, passed away two 
decades ago after 46 years of mar- 
riage. Now she spends most of each 
day sitting in her rocker, feet propped 
up ona stool, watching television. And 
while the inquiries about Babe have all 
but ceased, Mamie manages to do 
what even the loftiest records and 
strongest memories can’t do—survive. 


was a bad boy. But he wasn’t, oth- 

er than not going to school. He 
was just mischievous. You dare him to 
do something, you might as well say it 


Y ou know, they always said Babe 


All decked out in Babe’s uniform top, 
Moberly (in her living room in Hagerstown, 
Md.) still follows baseball on television. 


SISTER 


Living in the shadow of a legend is all relative 


by Mary Ruth Moberly as told to Todd Gold 


was done. That type. Mother used to 
say to me, ‘Keep an eye on your broth- 
er.”’ Sol’d follow him down the alley. 
Once | saw the boys dare him to kick 
over a basket. Potatoes go flying ev- 
erywhere. Tomatoes, too. And when | 
got home, there was a policeman 
there, and| heard a neighbor say, 
“That damn Ruth boy.” 

Because he wouldn't go to school, 
Daddy paid to have him sent to St. 
Mary’s [an industrial training school for 
boys] for his education. Oh, my parents 
were strict. That was the trouble, | 
think. Too strict. | was the most obe- 
dient child in the world. Of course, | 
didn’t want the bops that Babe got 
from my father. Because when Babe 
was disobedient, Daddy would let him 
have it. And when! saw what hap- 
pened to Babe, | didn’t want it to hap- 
pen to me. 

Now Babe and! were close, but | 
only saw him once a month while he 
was at St. Mary’s. Mother and | used to 
go out and visit. We’d take him little 
goodies—cookies and candies and 
cakes. We’d try and make something 
different each month. He was a big 
eater, and he liked most anything. We 
used to watch him play baseball, but | 
wasn’t much interested, especially 
with me being a girl. 

Babe was born to play baseball. He 
was with the minor-league Orioles first, 
then the Red Sox bought him, and after 
that the Yankees. | remember read- 
ing about Babe in the newspaper. I’d 
turn to the sport section first thing, 
naturally. Still do. And it was funny 
reading about my brother. But | used 
to love going to the games, every 
minute of them. Alll’d have to do is 
go to the window with my husband and 
say, ‘| want two seats. I’m Babe Ruth’s 
sister.” 

See, there were many children in our 
family, but they were all deceased, 
other than Babe and |. Babe was the 

CONTINUED 
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firstborn. I’m the fifth. There was a sis- 
ter to me, a twin. Twin girls and a set of 
twin boys. But Babe and me were the 
only ones to survive—except now 
Babe’s gone and I’m the only survivor. 

Our father and his brother were in 
the lightning-rod business. Daddy was 
a big man, with a curled-up mustache, 
one of those typical German things. 
Mother was alittle person, like | am. 
Then Daddy went into the saloon busi- 
ness, and eventually he and Babe were 
in it together. We had a place called 
The Ruths’ Cafe. We lived over the sa- 
loon, and it seemed that Mother and 
Daddy’s life was all work, but that’s the 
way itis when you have a saloon. 

Mother died of TB when she was 37. | 
was 10. Then my father got married 
again, with a big to-do in the saloon. So 
life got a little better. But then Daddy 
started losing his eyesight, and | had to 
give up school in the eighth grade to 
help out. | was 18 when | married Wilbur 
Moberly. He was a men’s-clothing cut- 
ter. He used to come into the saloon, 
and he and Daddy got acquainted. It 
wasn’t a big wedding. See, Daddy had 
been killed in an accident. 

Babe and | lived our lives pretty 
much separate. | had to raise Florence 
and take care of my husband. He 
couldn’t be here and | couldn’t be there 
all the time, but we’d correspond and 
visit. | can’t recall the first time | was in 
Yankee Stadium for a game. That’s 
just too far back. But Lou Gehrig was 
my favorite of all the players on the 
team—after Babe, of course. 

The day Babe said goodbye at Yan- 
kee Stadium, it was very, very touch- 
ing. | don’t think anybody had a dry 
eye. We had special seats, and when 
Babe went onto the field, he could 
hardly speak, the cancer had him so 
bad. It was very emotional, a terrible 
ordeal, but something you have to go 
through. | don’t really recall what he 
said—you couldn’t hear—but you 
could tell everything from the waving 
of his hand. ‘‘“Goodbye,” he said. 

We didn’t stay for the ball game. | 
was crying, and my husband felt as bad 
as | did. But you know how men are. 
They can hold it back better. 

Babe was going downhill. When they 
called me and told me he was so bad, | 
flew straight to New York. That was my 
first airplane ride. | was so nervous, so 
upset, that they had to put a blanket 
over me. | thought, “If | can endure this, 
| can endure anything.” 

When | got to the hospital, they told 
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COURTESY MARY RUTH MOBERLY 


Mamie had a ball with Babe during her first visit to Yankee Stadium in 1928. 


me to go right to the room. His male 
nurse let me in, and| went to the bed. 
See, he was like in a tent, and they had 
to raise itso | could touch him. And | 
said, “This is Mamie, Babe.’’ | think he 
heard me. |’m sure he heard me. You 
could tell by the motion of his lips. Ina 
soft whisper, he said, “Mamie.” And, 
well, as| say, he was there 10 days and 
then he died. 

We had to stay until the will was 
read, so we were up in New Yorka 
week or so. Babe left me $10,000, and 
his wife gave me some things—his 
missal and a watch. Then, after people 
found out! was in the will, | got a lot of 
calls and letters asking for money. My 
husband said, “Just do what you think 
is right.” What did | do? | switched to 
the Orioles, my hometown team. 

| recently celebrated my 85th birth- 
day. Just the family came in. We had 
cake and candles, sang Happy 
Birthday. All the birthdays | can re- 
member have been about the same 


way—just the family. They haven’t 
really changed that much. Just the 
faces. Some are with us and some 
aren't. Sometimes when | run across a 
picture of Babe or my husband, it’s 
kind of sad. You just can’t live that 
way, though. They've gone and you've 
got to live. 

Now | never felt that guy [Henry Aar- 
on] broke Babe’s home-run record. I’m 
not saying he’s not a good ballplayer. 
I'm not taking that away. But! never 
felt he broke it. lt was a whole different 
ball game when Babe played. That’s 
just my opinion. And goodness, the 
amount of money players are making 
today. Then, they said Babe made too 
much. That makes me laugh. 

See, | just think all the stories of 
Babe are wonderful. | mean, if his sis- 
ter wouldn’t think he’s wonderful, who 
would? I’m very proud. And|igeta 
laugh when | think about it, that every- 
one, every child, knows of my brother, 
Babe Ruth. 0 


CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TO MAKE 
THESE DECISIONS? 


Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 
self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 
should be. Does your copier 
have whatittakestodothat? | 


Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? 


. ; Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 
A lot of big copiers are all 


brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 
the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 
console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets allatonce? The | 
chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 
size. Is your copier smart ee 
enough to do that? sone Gah it give you a choice of 4 colors? 


One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your company by 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 


Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems, 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers, 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 
Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
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Over the last fifty years, 
Kenmore appliances have built 
quite a reputation for reliability. 

So much so, in fact, that today 
more people depend on Kenmore 
than any other brand in America. 

Of course, it’s partly because 
we always insist that our products 
be as close to immortal as human 
hands can make them. 


But it’s also because they’re 
backed by Sears Service —the 
largest service organization of its 
kind in the country. 

We have more than 15,000 
technicians and 12,000 trucks 
standing by at hundreds of loca- 
tions across the country, ready 
to handle any problem—or head 
off potential ones. 
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We devote such an extra- 
ordinary amount of manpower to 
service for a very simple reason. 

We know that the way we take 


_ care of our old ones is the reason so 


many people buy our new ones. 
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THE ONCE NASTY 
JOHN MATUSZAK HAS 
A NEW GAME PLAN: 
TV’S NICE GUY 
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F viends, a plague is upon the land, a 
plague that strikes down former foot- 
ball players when they’re just past their 
prime. You know the symptoms: After 
retiring from the violent world of pro 
football, the victims become progres- 
sively more sensitive. Until finally, like 
ex-Ram Merlin Olsen, they’re reduced 
to hawking posies for FTD or sipping 
tea like Dandy Don Meredith. 

The latest casualty of this sensitivity 
epidemic is John Matuszak, 34. Before 
he was forced by a back injury to retire 
two years ago, the Tooz was the black 

| heart and soul of the rough-and-raffish 
|then Oakland Raiders. On the field the 
672", 280-pound defensive end was a 
fearsome intimidator who led the Raid- 
ers to victory in Super Bowls XI and XV. 
He was a terror off the field as well. 
Three days before his second Super 
Bowl, Big John was fined $1,000 for vio- 
lating curfew and boogying till 3 a.m. 
As a college student, he once beat up 
a young man who flirted with his girl- 
friend. And earlier this year he was 
convicted of carrying a loaded gunin 
his car. (At his Milwaukee trial, Matus- 
zak, who js appealing the three-day jail 
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John shares digs with Boots the cat, Stephanie and her cousin Andrea Blanks. Says the Tooz, “I didn’t want to break up Steph’s team.” 


sentence, insisted he had forgotten 
the gun was there.) 

These days Matuszak packs nothing 
more menacing than pancake make- 
up. Yes, the erstwhile brute, the hulk- 
ing athlete, has turned to acting, spe- 
cializing in the kind of gentle-giant 
roles that belie his roughneck past. 
This fall Matusak will star in an Aaron 
Spelling series, Hollywood Beat, pre- 
miering on ABC. He'll play George 
Grinsky, an overtly gay former football 
player who owns a Hollywood Boule- 
vard bar. “But he’s no cream puff,” in- 
sists the Tooz. “‘He’s still big and strong 
and he protects his friends.” 

Matuszak has friends too, though it’s 
clear that, sexually speaking, the once 
voracious Tooz is on cruise control. A 
visit to his modest, two-bedroom ranch 
home in the Hollywood Hills finds him 
gazing lovingly into the eyes of his live- 
in “honey,”’ Stephanie Cozart, 31. 
““She’s the most important person in 
the world to me,” he sighs. Eight 
weeks after their first date ‘‘we held 
each other and didn’t want to let go.”’ 

The couple meta year and a half ago, 
when the Tooz did a guest shot on Silver 
Spoons, where Cozart is a makeup art- 
ist. For Matuszak, who claims he wanted 
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to be an actor from the age of 6, it was 
hardly a first foray into the dramatic arts. 
He made his debut in 1979 playing a Ne- 
anderthal type in the best of all football 
films, North Dallas Forty. That was fol- 
lowed by Cave Man, The /ce Piratesand 
numerous TV spots, all of which fea- 
tured Matuszak as a credible hulk. 

This summer he starred in Steven 
Spielberg’s Goonies, his biggest role to 
date. He played Sloth, a hideously de- 
formed but lovable creature who is 
rescued from his basement prison by 
Spielberg’s band of kiddie misfits. Ma- 
tuszak got the part after he auditioned 
with a teddy bear. ‘‘Mr. Spielberg want- 
ed a big man who could play gentle,” 
explains the Tooz. ‘So he had me 
make imaginary conversation witha 
stuffed animal.” 

Now in Hollywood Beat too, Matus- 
zak has a chance to exercise more 
than his impeccable pecs. “‘It’s a real 
challenge,” he says. As much of a 
challenge as fighting off a double team 
to strip some quarterback of the ball 
and his senses? Don’t you believe it. 
But take heart, Tooz. They’re re- 
searching a cure for sensitivity, and if it 
works on Godzilla, they’ll try it on you. 

MARY ANN NORBOM 


THE PEANUTS GANG IS 
TAKING A DREAM TRIP AROUND THE US. 
MAYBE YOU CAN TOO. FREE! 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
MET LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 
IS GIVING AWAY A LOT OF GOOD THINGS. 


A Grand Prize Dream Trip to anywhere in the United States for you and your family, up 
to a total retail value of $15,000. 


One thousand second prizes: a beach/bath towel with the PEANUTS map of the US.A. 


3 Free to everybody who enters the sweepstakes: 20 by 30 inch poster of the Peanuts® 
+ gang map, just like the one on the previous page. A good room decoration, with all 
kinds of useful information. 
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t The five pictures of Snoopy represent five different kinds of insurance that Met Life 
sells, which are listed in the column A-E. To qualify, first put the correct letter in the box near the corresponding picture of 
Snoopy. Then be sure to read carefully the Official Rules below. 
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Send entries to: 


Met Lifes PEANUTS Dream Trip 
Address. PO. Box 9000 
City New Canaan, Conn. 06842 


: Entries must be received by: 
State/Zip November 30, 1985 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. No purchase required. Complete the entry blank by matching each of the 5 Snoopy outfits to the corresponding Metropolitan product (indicated by a 
letter) or, on a 3” X 5” plain piece of paper, print et name, address and your match of the Snoopy outfits with the 5 Met products. Limit of one entry/one 
prize per family. 2. Mail your entry to Met Life's PEANUTS Dream Trip, PO. Box 9000, New Canaan, Conn. 06842. Entries must be received by November 30, 
1985. No mechanically reproduced entries will be accepted. 3. Winners will be determined in random drawings of correct entries by V.I.P Service, Inc., an 
independent judging organization whose decisions are final. Odds of winning are determined by number of entries. All prizes will be awarded. Winners will 
be notified by mail. 4. First Prize is an expense-paid trip anywhere in the United States, including Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, up to a 
total retail value of $15,000. Trip is subject to availability of space and must be completed by December 31, 1986, at which time it becomes void. A winner 
under 18 must be accompanied by parent or guardian. 1,000 Second Prizes: Bath towel with map of U.S.A. (approximate retail value $25). All entries, correct 
or not, receive a poster map, to be mailed by January 20, 1986. 5. Open to all residents of the United States, except employees, and their families, of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, its affiliates, vendors, advertising and promotional agencies, and V.I.P Service, Inc. Void where prohibited. 6. Taxes 
are the sole responsibility of the winners. Prizes are non-transferable. Dream Trip winners and guests must consent to use of their names and photographs 
for Met Life PEANUTS Dream Trip public relations purposes without additional compensation, and sign an affidavit of pera and compliance with the 
rules, and responsibility release within two weeks of notification. 7. Name of Dream Trip prize winner can be obtained after March 1, 1986 by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Met Life Winners, PO. Box 202, Pound Ridge, NY 105/6. 
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Sanders does his best thinking on the 


Tr ceL cnbiies Cabot ater LAWRENCE SANDERS LEADS A 
QUIET LIFE, LEAVING THE SEX 
AND VIOLENCE FOR HIS READERS 
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Anderson: So we have three hours. | 
want you to make love to me. 
Ingrid: /f you wish. 
Anderson: That’s what | like—a hot 
woman. 
Ingrid: Oh, Duke... if! was a hot wom- 
an you would not bother with me. 
Anderson: Take off your robe. You 
know what! like. 
Ingrid: All right. 

—From 1970's The Anderson Tapes, 

by Lawrence Sanders 


ag 


PEOPLE: So we have three hours. | 
want you to tell me about your life. 
Sanders: /f you wish. 

PEOPLE: That’s what we like, a hot 
author. 

Sanders: Oh, if! was a hot author, you 
would not bother with me. 

PEOPLE: Take off your sunglasses. 
You know what we like. 

Sanders: / get up at 7:30. | grab a can- 
vas bag and go out. | say hello to the 
people in the supermarket and liquor 
store. | buy the New York Times. | go to 


STYLE & 
ELECTRONICS 


Royal Alpha 610. Sleek, sophisticated 
styling, full-featured electronics and 
portability for the home and office. 
‘Available as Alpha 620C with built-in 


Centronics computer interface. From the 
company that matches your personal and 


business style beautifully. 


can make you 
a Good Cook! 


That's right! By simply calling the toll- 
free number below, you'll discover how 
to master the techniques, skills and 
methods used by the best chefs around 
the world to awaken THE Goop Cook 
within you. 


THE Goob Cook, an extraordinary 
how-to series from TiME-LIFE Books is 
packed with full-color illustrated lessons 
to sharpen your culinary skills for a life- 
time of cooking pleasure. And each 
book features a sumptuous anthology 
of recipes—more than 200 in each 
volume—to try out your new found 
skills. 


Call toll-free 


1-800-621-8200 
LIFE 


(In Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


Your first volume, Hors d’Oeuure will 
show you how to create everything from 
Japanese sashimi to delicious pesto 
souffle with ease and perfection. You'll 
learn the secrets to Swedish gravlax, rich 
tomato tarts, miniature brioches, 
mousses and crepes. And like every 
volume in THE Goop Cook, Hors 
d'Oeuure is yours to examine for 10 
days FREE. Start becoming THE Goop 
Cook you've always wanted to be or 
return it and owe nothing. Keep it and 
pay just $12.95 plus shipping and 
handling. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
Time & Life Bidg., 
Chicago, IL 60611 
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Orders subject to approval. 


the beach and think about characters 
and plot. At 2,/ start preparing fish or 
chicken for dinner. | don’t drive. | don’t 
havé hobbies. | have no desire to trav- 
el. | start writing every night at 7 and 
finish at 11:30 p.m. Sound boring? No 
way. It took me about three minutes to 
get used to it! 

PEOPLE: All right. 


Lice an actor who lives vicariously 
through derring-do roles, author Law- 
rence Sanders, 65, lives through his 
tough-talking, girl-getting characters. 
He has to. The well-heeled retirement 
haven of Pompano Beach, Fla., where 
the prolific and charmingly down-to- 
earth writer has lived quietly for 10 
years, is hardly grist for the super- 
charged, sex-slathered, violent thrill- 
ers he writes (20 novels and some 22 
million copies sold so far). “It’s all from 
imagination and newspaper clips,” he 
allows. ‘Il never let reality interfere 
with what | write.” 

Times could not be better for Sand- 
ers, who limits the excitement in his life 
to his books. His latest thriller, The 
Fourth Deadly Sin(No. 4 in the series), is 
near the top of the hardcover best-sell- 
er list and The Passion of Molly T., 
about a feminist activist in the 1990s, is 
No. 3 on the paperback side. Critics are 
generally kind to Sanders, the Brook- 
lyn-born son of a bookkeeper. They like 
his fast pace and crisp dialogue. But 
even they were divided on his latest 

CONTINUED 


When we first started learning 
about woolen sweaters we had to 
honestly admit that we didn’t 
know much. 


The Experts 

So we went to the experts. The 
English. They taught us that woolen 
sweaters need to be milled to make 
them softinstead of scratchy. (Their 
great-grandfathers first used dried 
thistles to achieve that softness.) 


Quality 

We learned that great woolen sweat- 
ers involve choosing the right yarn, 
the right dyes, the right patterns, 
and the right looms. And now that 
the learning process is over, we're 
tempted to brag about the price the 
Gap is able to offer, but we won't. 
After all, a great Shetland sweater 
should cost only $28. 


Improved Classic 

We didn't stop with the rudiments. 
Instead, the Gap has taken a classic 
style and nudged it into something 
special. Our Shetland is just a bit 
bigger (not too much bigger) than 
the one you’ve had since high 
school. So that’s why we did it in 
great colors—13 solids, 6 stripes and 
5 argyle patterns. (The stripes and 
the argyles cost a little more than 
the solids, but anyone who knits 
will tell you why.) 

We may not have been experts when 
we first set out to make a quality 
woolen sweater at a reasonable 
price, but that didn’t stop us from 
learning, and then trying until we 
got it absolutely right. 


SOLID SHETLAND SWEATER . . 
100% wool. Woolmark® label. XS,8,M,L,XL. 
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Sin, complaining it lacked enough sex 
and violence. Sanders laughs off such 
notices. ‘‘You can’t let reviews influ- 
ence you. Critics read symbolism into 
my work that! didn’t even know was 
there.” 

Sanders produces up to five pages a 
night, seven nights a week. “Writing is 
the most important thing in my life— 
above marriage,” says the never-wed 
Sanders. ‘‘You can live a million lives. 
All your fantasies come true.” 

Sanders perfected his craft editing 
pulp fiction magazines in New York af- 
ter World War Il. Later he edited men’s 
adventure magazines and worked at 
Mechanix Illustrated and Science & 
Mechanics. “It’s marvelous training be- 
cause you learn to keep the action 
moving,” he says. ‘Forget philosophy 
of character. Just get on with it.” 

He eventually decided he was as 
good as the writers he was editing and 
by night would churn out adventure 
stories, at $75 a crack, from the West 
Side apartment he shared with his 
cocker spaniel, Feets. His free-lance 
income came to equal his take-home 
pay. Then in 1970, at age 50, he 
wrote The Anderson Tapes, a best- 
selling thriller based on fictional tran- 
scripts from bugging devices. Things 
moved quickly after that. Though he 
had gotten only a $3,000 advance (he 
now commands seven figures), Sand- 
ers sold the movie rights for $100,000 
and the paperback rights for $210,000. 
Success didn’t change him. “‘You’d 
think with loot like that | would go buy 
chorus girls and swimming pools. But 


MEMORY SHOP 


“I took the money 
and ran,” says Sand- 
ers, who wanted no 
part of the movie ad- 
aptation of The An- 
derson Tapes (with 
Sean Connery and 
Dyan Cannon). 


no clothes, no car. | paid my taxes and 
bought a new red bathrobe.” 

Sanders and his longtime friend 
Fleurette Ballou, 60ish, moved to Flori- 
da after she was mugged twice in New 
York. (Sanders owns two Pompano 
Beach condos: He and Fleurette live in 
one, he writes in the other.) He misses 
New York and returns solo twice a 
year. His Florida location makes it eas- 
ier for the interview-wary author to 
shun the talk show circuit. “I’m not 
Gore Vidal or William Buckley,” he 
says. Sometimes he carries his reclusi- 
vity too far. When his agent, Bill 
Berger, tossed a party in New York to 
celebrate their 25-year association, 
Sanders was a no-show. 

In all likelihood he was writing. About 
10 years ago Berger suggested, to 
avoid flooding the market, that Sanders 
either slow down or write under a 
pseudonym. He chose the latter. ‘Since 
the publisher paid me less, | suggested 
they call me Mark Down,” he cracks. 
(They settled on Mark Upton.) 

The next novel under Sanders’ name 
will be a paperback original, The Loves 
of Harry Dancer, which is due in Janu- 
ary and which he describes as a “‘spiri- 
tual espionage” tale. Next summer will 
comé the hardback The Eighth Com- 
mandment(that’s ‘Thou shalt not 
steal’). Fans may be saddened to know 
that the Sinseries may be finished. 
None of the remaining three—gluttony, 
envy and sloth—excites Sanders. 
“Where do | go from here?” he says. 
“Now | lay me down to sleep?”’ 

His readers would say it would be a 
sin if he did. —Written by Carol Wallace, 
reported by Linda Marx 


We admit it. We've got the 
great taste of Lymon on our side. 
In fact, we're the only diet soft drink 
with that special lemon-lime taste. 

And now, diet Sprite™ has 
100% NutraSweet? No saccharin. 
So it tastes better than ever. 

Which means the advantage 
isn't just ours. It's yours. 


diet Sprite with 100% NutraSweet 
is not available in all Fountain outlets. 


MAYBE WE 
HAVE AN UNFAI 
ADVANTAGE 
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And Vector’s performanen 
advantages are enduring. 


Even after thousands of 
miles of wear, Vector’s deep | 
tread and double-steel belts 
continue to give you 
outstanding traction and 
performance. 
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IN HER WORLD 
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On June 12, 1929, a baby girl, Anne, anne, 2 
was born to Otto and Edith Frank in — (above), 
Frankfurt, Germany. Nearly sixteen hia 
years later she died in the Bergen- thor family 
Belsen Nazi concentration camp.  movedto 
Anne Frank, the Diary of a Young Hollandin 
Girl, her journal of the 25 months she 42 ¢righty 
spent in hiding from the Nazis with  shewasa 
her parents, older sister and four mischievous 
others in an Amsterdam office build-  22héorpin 
ing, became a testament to Anne’s 
bright, unclouded spirit. 

The book was published in 1947; 
plays and a movie version followed. 
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Anne, 3, interrupted her playtime for this portrait. 
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Anne (second from left) celebrated her 10th birthday with her school chums. 
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Anne (third from right), dad Otto (center) 


and friends on their way to a 1941 wedding. 
Yet visual images of Anne, a smiling, dark- 
haired child with grave eyes, were elusive; 
only a few photographs of her were seen by 
the public. 

Now, family pictures discovered during the 
past several years provide revealing new 
glimpses into the prewar life of the happy girl 
who later wrote in her diary, “In spite of every- 
thing, | still believe that people are really good 
at heart.” The snapshots, most of them taken by 
her father, Otto, are part of a larger exhibit of 
800 photographs and documents now touring 
the U.S. The exhibit, Anne Frank in the World, 
1929-1945, co-sponsored by the Anne Frank 
Center in Amsterdam and its New York affiliate, 
opened in New York on the 56th anniversary of 
Anne’s birth, and will visit at least 30 cities over 
the next three years. 

CONTINUED 


In August 1940 sister Margot (standing) and Anne re- 
laxed on the beach at Zandvoort, near Amsterdam. 
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ANNE FRANK CENTER (2) 


After the war, a 
family friend 
showed how a 
swinging book- 
case hid the en- 
trance to the 
Franks’ secret 
quarters. 


Many of the photos, culled from West Ger- 
man and Dutch archives, trace the political ac- 
tivities that swirled around Anne during the war. 
But the pictures of young Anne are perhaps the 
most enduring. She smiled easily and often, 
playing with chums, sunning on the beach, pos- 
ing at age 9 with a rabbit. 

The family photos were recovered by offi- 
Cials at the Anne Frank Center. Five years ago a 
package with no return address and a West 
German postmark arrived at the center; in it was 
the Franks’ family album. Bauco van der Wal, 
the center’s director, surmises that the album 
may have been kept by a German family who 
received the Franks’ possessions after the fam- 
ily was captured. Other pictures were donated 
two years ago by members of Frank’s family in 
Switzerland and West Germany. 

The photos confirm Anne’s love of life. Many 
years later Otto, who died in 1980, described 
his family’s 1944 train trip to the concentration 
camp 80 miles from Amsterdam where they 
were sent after being captured: “As we rode 
Anne would not move from the window. It 
Was summer ... meadows, stubble fields and 
villages flew by. The telephone wires along 
the right of way curved up and down along the 
windows. After two years it was like freedom 
for her.” 0 


Anne used picture postcards and photos of her favor- 
ite movie stars to brighten her wartime bedroom. 
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Time is the enemy of all things 


fresh. And, of course, ground coffee 


is NO exception. 

Recognizing that freshness is 
fleeting, Maxwell House set out to 
cut down the time between grind- 
ing and packing. In doing so, they 
have successfully created their 
freshest coffee ever. 


THE STORY SO FAR. 

After a coffee bean is 
roasted and ground, it 
reaches its very peak of 


TO CREATE ITS FRESHEST COFFEE EV 
MAXWELL HOUSE’ HAD TO BEAT 
ITS SINGLE MOST RUTHLESS COMPETITOR 
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TIME. 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
BROKE THE TIME BARRIER. 
Now Maxwell House has found ~ 
an exclusive new way to- 
pack coffee immediately 
after grinding. 
It’s called the Fresh Lock™ 
packet. It allows Maxwell 


ee House to pack coffee sooner \@ =: 


freshness. That’s why, after grinding, than ever before. Literally within tae Hou 


it is essential to seal coffee into a 
can as quickly as possible. 

But, until now, freshly ground 
coffee had to wait before it could 


be vacuum packed. And as it waited, 


time took its toll on precious 
eekncs and aroma. 


Maxwell House with Fresh Lock. 
Maxwell House without Fresh Lock. 
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TIME AFTER GRINDING 


The Fresh Lock™ packet lets Maxwell House pack coffee 
sooner—when it’s fresher. 


TT COULDN’T BE ANYTHING BUT MAXWELL HOUSE: 


minutes of grinding. So now, 
Maxwell House can seal into each 
can grinder freshness. 


GRAND OPENING. 


It begins with a“ whoosh!” * 
the moment you open the nk 
can. A sound that says more 


f Coffee aot sail *e 


eloquently than words that : 
Maxwell House is fresh. 
And the aroma? Well, it 7) 
speaks for itself. 
GENERAL 
Try the freshest ever Maxwell FOODS 


House® Coffee. Now more than 
ever, it’s Good to the last drop? 
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BRITAIN’S PRIZE MARE, PEBBLES, 
BETS HER HEART ON A RACETRACK 
FLOP NAMED COME ON THE BLUES 


H. is far from an ideal catch—slow, 
unreliable and broke, worth only the 
spare change he occasionally brings 
home from handicapped races. She is 
an English aristocrat, a 4 year old 
worth $4 million, winner of last year’s 
Coral Eclipse Stakes and One Thou- 
sand Guineas, two of Britain’s most 
prestigious races. The relationship 
can never come to much: He, alas, 

is a gelding. But the lustrous Pebbles 
and the hapless Come On The Blues 
(Bluesy) have been close friends ever 
since they met two years ago during an 


early morning run at Carlburg Stables 
in Newmarket, England. Although 
Bluesy, a graying 6 year old, seems to 
have no ambition, he’s supportive of 
Pebbles’ glittering career. He always 
accompanies her to races, comforting 
her devotedly before post time. Says 
their trainer, Clive Brittain, ‘‘Pebbles is 
very uptight, very fractious before a 
race. She needs a horse like Bluesy to 
calm her down.” At their home in New- 
market, the two animals live in adja- 
cent stable boxes, where, according to 
Brittain, “they spend hours looking at 


Pe ) " — 


Usually high-strung, Pebbles (at left) mel- 
lows under Bluesy’s cuddling. “They’re 
inseparable,” says trainer Brittain. 


each other. Their relationship is like a 
happy marriage.” 

Obviously Pebbles’ royal virtue re- 
mains intact. But at the end of the 
racing season, her owner, Sheik Mo- 
hammed bin Rashid al Maktoum, 
plans to move her to another stable 
where she’ll meet more capable, if 
perhaps less affectionate, mates, in- 
cluding some of America’s top stal- 
lions. Says Anthony Stroud, the 
sheik’s racing manager, “Pebbles 
needs companionship. I’m sure she'll 
find another friend.” 0 
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THANKS TO A SAUDI PRINCE, 
BILLY BOSTICK’S BIRTHDAY WILL BRING 
THE GIFT OF RENEWED HOPE 


His skin pale and lips blue from poor circulation, Billy must occasionally get a boost from 
an oxygen tank. A scooter has made getting around easier with his schnauzer, Dallas. 


Fiom the time Billy Bostick was 2 
years old, his mother, Pam Sundman, 
has been struggling to save his life. 
The victim of a congenital disease 
called Eisenmenger’s complex, Billy 
was born with two chambers in his 
heart instead of four, and his years 
have been marked by misdiagnoses, 
painful treatments and his mother’s 
struggle to find him proper medical 
care, expensive though itis. In the past 
few weeks it has seemed that time was 
running out for the 14-year-old from Is- 
lamorada in the Florida Keys. Billy 
needs a complete heart-and-lung 
transplant if he is to live much beyond 
his 15th birthday next month. The 
whole community—as well as the Mi- 
ami Dolphins football squad, former 
Red Sox baseball star Ted Williams 
and cast members of Miami Vice— 
pitched in to help raise money for the 
operation, which costs about $500,000. 
But the $107,000 collected was not 
enough to get Billy on the active wait- 
ing list for donated organs. In despera- 
tion Pam Sundman even sought help 
from the White House, to no avail. 

In the end, help came from an unex- 
pected source. After seeing a Cable 
News Network story on Billy, Saudi 
Prince Khalid bin Sultan Abdulaziz, a 
nephew of Saudi King Fahd and a 36- 
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year-old father of four, deposited 
$250,000 in the boy’s public trust and 
promised to cover all his medical ex- 
penses. When Billy got the newsina 
phone call from the Prince, he, his 
mother and family friends ‘‘all cried be- 
cause we felt good inside,” says Billy. 
“Someone from another country 
helped me when my own country 
would not.” 

A White House official said that the 
Reagans are concerned about Billy, 
and the President has learned of the 
Prince’s gift and “‘appreciates his gen- 
erosity.” The Prince, who is a brigadier 
general in the Savdi air force, came to 
the rescue when it seemed that U.S. 
resources had failed. Billy’s father, 
Philip Bostick, is a career Air Force en- 
listed man, so Billy is entitled to stan- 
dard medical coverage under military 
insurance. But doctors at first did not 
recognize Billy’s condition, Pam 
claims, and when it was eventually 
learned that he would need the risky 
transplant, the military refused to per- 
form the surgery, arguing that the pro- 
cedure was still experimental. (About 
50 of the complex heart-lung trans- 
plants have been performed world- 
wide, and the surgery is now covered by 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield in Florida.) 

“If I’ve learned nothing else in this 


he 


experience,” says Pam, “itis that who 
you know is important, as well as hav- 
ing the guts to persevere.” Divorced 
from Philip Bostick in 1978, she sup- 
ported herself by selling her own paint- 
ings for as much as $300 apiece. A 
year later she married Bob Sundman, a 
former race car driver who helped her 
to open a gallery. “Bob was supportive 
from the beginning,” says Pam. “He 
made trips to the doctor, the hospital 


and did things for Billy. | wasn’t used to 
having this kind of help.” 

Throughout his ordeal Billy has de- 
fied the worst prognoses. His doctors 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Pittsburgh say he is 
an excellent candidate for the trans- 
plant, but they will postpone surgery 
until the last moment, allowing Billy to 
grow as much as possible before the 
operation. At 411” and 100 pounds, 


Photographs by Harry Benson 


Rate, 


After feeling like a failure, Billy “is coming out of this situation areal winner because he knows people care,” says mother Pam. 


Billy has a small chest cavity that school lessons or watching TV. 

makes finding a suitable donor diffi- Best of all, he is looking to the fu- 
cult. Shortness of breath precludes ture. ‘‘The Prince said he would help 
any physical activity, and because a me throughout my operation if | prom- 
bad case of the flu had kept Billy outof ised to play a tennis match with him 
school since last January, he will re- when | am well,” he says. His mother 


peat seventh grade—if he is able tore- shares herson’s brighter outlook. 
turn. Meanwhile he sleeps eight hours Says she: “‘Hopefully we will celebrate 
a night with additional naps during many more birthdays with Billy.” 

the day, passing the rest of the time —Written by Montgomery Brower, 

doing artwork, studying for his tutored reported by Linda Marx 
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See how the 


ure began. 


On September 18, ABC is setting aside an entire evening of programming for 
a dramatic portrayal of how America’s past forged her present—and to provide a 


* shies 

live presentation of what the future may hold for all of us. RNR AS if G 
“45/85,” produced in a way never before seen on television, will bring together oa — Sf P Ne 

the sights and sounds of key events, with the experiences and ideas of the people 


all over the world who lived them. —_ _ 
Join ABC News anchors Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel for this a ©) -_ 
unique broadcast designed to use the past—to see the future. 4 —)\ i) apt, —— \ 
abd ABC News Special —=p ) eo" . 
Wednesday, September18 8 PM/7 PM i: O d eg 
Brought to you by IBM with Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel 
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Sometimes what's behind the scenes is 
as exciting as what's on screen. 

Actor, director and jack-of-many- 
trades, Paul Newman gives 200 percent eo 
to the filming of Harry and Son. And he’s 
as much fun to watch off-camera as on. 

Wherever the action is, that’s where 
PEOPLE takes you. In pictures that bring 
it alive. And stories that make it real. 

Pick up a copy where you shop—today. 


~ 


Discover who's behind the scenes, 
in PEOPLE. 
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: AF R white. 
ett So try a Green Russian. 
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It’s creamy, and uniquely flavored with 
the taste of Midori. The Original Melon 
Liqueur. 

Of all the Russians you've tasted, you’re 


bound to agree. 
: DO Midori Green Russian 
M | : Al Combine equal parts of Midori and 
melon vodka (optional) ina glass over ice, 
. and add cream to taste. 
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INSIDE. EVERY SKIN THERE'S A MORE 
BEAUTIFUL SKIN WAITING TO GET OUT! 


Let Buf-Puf Singles” Facial Sponges reveal a more beautiful skin to yourself and the world! ¢ 
Here's how: Each small disposable Buf-Puf Singles is a unique textured facial sponge with gueres 
hundreds of tiny lifting surfaces to remove unneeded, dry concealing skin. Leaving your skin SY. 


We 


fresh, glowing, renewed. Just add water and each Buf-Puf Singles re- ge 


leases a rich cleansing lotion to remove 
make-up, dirt and oil as you give your- S 
self a beauty treatment. Wet, wash and 


watch the difference. As Buf-Puf Singles™ SINGLES" 


Facial Sponges reveal a more beautiful you. FACIAL SPONGES 


DAILY MAIL/SPECIAL FEATURES (3) 


THE WISE MAN KNOWS HIMSELF 
TO BE A FOOL, AND PRINCE EDWARD 
PLAYS THE PART WITH ROYAL ABANDON 


Ta ae 


Dorothy Parker once wrote that actress Katharine Hep- 
burn’s emotional range ran the gamut from A to B. In an ama- 
teur production of The Taming of the Shrew, Britain’s Prince 
Edward, playing the buffoon Biondello, showed that his range 
ran from Ato C, atleast. Edward, 21, had to take a beating with 
a stick as part of his role, but the actor who hit him said he 
avoided drawing blood, ‘“‘blue or otherwise.” 0 
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“The years of doubt and insecurity of where and 


if I belonged were over,” says Priscilla of her 
1967 marriage to Elvis in a Las Vegas hotel. 
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Hesaved me 
Jorso long 


by Priscilla Presley 


By the time the author was a nubile teenager she had been indoctrinated into Elvis Presley's 
strange sexual ways and his drug taking, and had moved into his Memphis estate, Grace- 
land. As Elvis shaped the parochial school senior into his ideal woman, she became a willing 
prisoner in his nocturnal world of sex (she herself remained a virgin), pills and escapades. 


hen I moved into Grace- 
land, Elvis was off film- 
ing Fun in Acapulco. On 
his first night back from 
Los Angeles, it was al- 
most dawn when he put his arm around 
my waist and we made our way up the 
staircase to his room. I got ready and into 
bed at least 15 minutes before he came out 
of his bathroom. He counted out his usual 
number of sleeping pills and took them 
one ata time. “Why are you taking those 
now?” | asked. “You'll fall asleep.” I had 
plans, and the last thing I wanted was for 
him to doze off. 

“Don’t worry. It'll take a while for them 
to take effect.” He handed me a big red 
pill. “Here, just take one of these and 
you'll get a good night's sleep. It’s okay 
since you're not going to school this 
morning.” He cautioned, “I wouldn’t ad- 
vise it on school nights, though.” 

I looked at the red monster. “It won’t 
knock me out for 10 days, will it?” I said 
as I swallowed the pill. It gave me a nice 
feeling. My body tingled. I was light- 
headed but in control. Snuggled in Elvis’ 
arms, | was happy to be near him, his 
warm body against mine. Because of the 
sleeping pill, I could feel my inhibitions 
dissolving. 

He was passionate and seemed to be 
making up for lost time. I felt sure the 
night would end with Elvis finally mak- 
ing love to me. But then he stopped and 
whispered, “Don’t get carried away, 
Baby. Let me decide when it should hap- 
pen. It’s a very sacred thing to me. You 
know that I want it to be something to 
look forward to. It keeps the desire there.” 

“That's how you feel. What about me? 


How long do you think this can go on?” 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m not saying 
we can’t do other things. It’s just the actu- 
al encounter.” 

So, instead of consummating our love 
in the usual way, Elvis began teaching me 
other means of pleasing him. We had a 
strong connection, much of it sexual. 

It was the era of the Polaroid camera. 
He was the director and I his star acting 
out fantasies. We dressed up and un- 
dressed, played and wrestled, told sto- 
ries, acted out our fantasies and invented 
scenes. Whether it was dressing up in my 
school uniform and playing at being a 
sweet, innocent schoolgirl, or a secretary 
coming home from work and relaxing in 
the privacy of her own bedroom, or a 
teacher seducing her student, we were al- 
ways inventing new stories. 

Almost every night I made quick trips 
to the local drugstore to buy considerable 
amounts of Polaroid film. Some of the 
cashiers knew me, and I wondered if they 
suspected what we were doing. I put on 
dark glasses to “disguise” myself, but 
ended up looking even more conspicuous 
as I'd sweetly request 12 packs of Polaroid 
film while making excuses like, “Gee, the 
others must have been defective. I just 
can’t seem to get them to come out right,” 
or “You're not going to believe this, but 
someone stole my film.” 

In the same way that Elvis introduced 
me to a world of sexual fantasies, he also 
guided me in how I should look and what 
I should wear. One day as I tried on dress 
after dress in a Memphis shop, Elvis de- 
livered a running commentary on color. 
He liked me in red, blue, turquoise, emer- 
ald green, and black and white—the same 


COPYRIGHT @1985 BY GRACELAND ENTERPRISES, INC. EXCERPTED FROM THE FORTHCOMING BOOK ELV/S AND ME 
BY PRISCILLA BEAULIEU PRESLEY WITH SANDRA HARMON. PRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM G.P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 
UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED, ALL PHOTOS ARE COURTESY PRISCILLA BEAULIEU PRESLEY. 
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colors he himself wore. He hated browns 
and dark green, colors inextricably asso- 
ciated in his mind with the Army. 
Exhausted and a little confused that 
day, I walked out of the shop dressed ina 
sleek black linen suit with four-inch high 


-heels to match. With Elvis sitting proudly 
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beside me, the guys loaded the trunk of 
the limo with armfuls of packages, and I 
felt very special. 

Back at Graceland, he had me model all 
my new clothes again for Grandma [Min- 
nie Mae Presley], who patiently sat 
through two hours of changes. I was 
Elvis’ living doll, to fashion as he pleased. 

The Pygmalion nature of our relation- 
ship was a mixed blessing. The most fun- 
damental thing at this stage in our life 
was that Elvis was my mentor, someone 


For her high school graduation in 1963, Elvis pre- 
sented Priscilla with this Corvair; so he wouldn't 
disrupt the ceremony, he waited outside. 


who studied my every gesture, listened 
critically to my every utterance and was 
generous, to a fault, with advice. There 
were evenings when he’d send me up- 
stairs to change clothes because my 
choice was “dull,” “unflattering” or “not 
dressy enough” for him. Even the way | 
walked came under review; he told me to 
move more slowly, and for a short while, 
he had me walking around the house with 
a book on my head. 

I was leading a double life—a school- 
girl by day, a femme fatale by night. Our 
evening appearance downstairs usually 
resembled a grand entrance. Even when 
our only intention was to have dinner, we 
always dressed for the occasion. Elvis 
might wear a three-piece suit with a bro- 
cade vest and a Stetson. Under his coat he 


“She's a nice girl, but not for me,” Elvis told 
Priscilla about Swedish actress Ann-Margret, 
shown with him in Viva Las Vegas in 1963. 


always carried a gun. He’d given me a 
small pearl-handled Derringer and I car- 
ried it in my bra or tucked it into a holster 
around my waist. We were a modern-day 
Bonnie and Clyde. 

Elvis loved films, and we went to the 
Memphian theater almost every night. 
He rented the whole house after regular 
hours since he couldn’t attend a movie 
without being mobbed. One of the guys 
always lined up several films in case Elvis 
didn’t like one of them or decided to see as 
many as three or four in a row. At other 
times, Elvis rented the entire Memphis 
Fairgrounds after closing and we all spent 
hours on our favorite rides. We tried such 
daredevil feats on the roller coaster as see- 
ing who could stand the longest with 
both arms outstretched as the cars 
whipped and twisted around the track 
again and again. 


nything I could think of doing for 
A Elvis, I did. I made sure Graceland 

was always warm and inviting, 
with the lights turned low, as he preferred 
them, the temperature in his bedroom set 
to his exact desire (freezing) and the 
kitchen filled with the aroma of his favor- 
ite meals. 

Every night before dinner was served, I 
came downsiairs first and checked with 
the maids to see that his food was just the 
way he liked it. I loved babying Elvis. He 
had a little-boy quality that could bring 
out the mother instinct in any woman, a 
beguiling way of seeming utterly depen- 
dent. I wanted to be with Elvis as muchas 
I could, but while going to the movies or 
the Fairgrounds every night might have 
been a wonderful way for him to relax, it 
posed an enormous problem for me. Of- 
ten I wouldn’t get home until 5 or 6 a.m., 
and I’d have to be at school a couple of 
hours later. Sometimes I never went to 
sleep. Day after day I was driven to 
school, attended classes till noon, then re- 
turned to Graceland to slip back into bed 
and cuddle next to Elvis, who was still 
sound asleep. When he awoke at 3 or 4 
p.m., I might never have left his side for 
all he knew. 

It took Elvis at least two to three hours 
to wake up fully. He was groggy and irri- 
table from the sleeping pills, which were 
causing him tosleepas many as 14 hoursa 
day. It seemed only natural for him to take 
some Dexedrine to wake up. I was always 
concerned about his intake of sleeping 
pills. His horror of insomnia, compound- 
ed with a family history of compulsive 
worrying, caused him to down three or 
four Placidyls, Seconals, Quaaludes or 
Tuinals almost every night— and often it 
was a combination of all four. 

I began taking sleeping pills and diet 
pills too. Two Placidyls for him and one 
for me. A Dexedrine for him and one for 
me. Eventually Elvis’ consumption of 
pills seemed as normal to meas watching 
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This removes tartar. 


Introducing New Tartar Control Crest. 


Once, the only way to fight 
tartar was to go to your dentist or 
hygienist twice a year and have it 
scraped off your teeth. And no 
sooner was It gone, then it started 
coming back again. 

But now, a revolutionary 
toothpaste helps keep ugly tartar 
from coming back between dental 
visits. New Tartar Control Crest. 


GENTLE TO ENAMEL 


Tartar Control Crest is the 
first toothpaste clinically proven by 
dentists to fight both cavities and 
tartar. It has a patented formula 
that’s as gentle to enamel as 
ordinary toothpastes’ and safely 


fights tartar before it has the 
chance to form. 


TARTAR IS TOUGHER 
THAN PLAQUE. 


Unlike plaque, which is a soft 
film, tartar is hard and crusty. 
So while proper brushing with a 
toothbrush and toothpaste (like 
Crest) has always been able to help 
remove plaque, no toothpaste 
could help stop tartar. Until 
now... with Tartar Control Crest. 


ADA APPROVED 
Tartar Control Crest provides 
the same cavity-fighting fluoride 
protection as regular Crest. Just 


like regular Crest, it is accepted by 
the American Dental Association. 


ASK YOUR DENTIST 


If you have any questions, 
ask the experts... .your dentist and 
hygienist. They'll explain to you the 
problem of tartar (also called 
calculus). 

Try new Tartar Control Crest. 
And fight tartar every time you 
brush. ese 
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It turns your toothbrush into a tartar-fighting tool. 


=| “Crest has been shown to be an effective decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used in a conscientiously 


Ages applied program of oral hygiene and regular professional care.” Council on Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association. © P&G 1985 
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NO WATER, SUGAR UR PRESERVATIVES ADDED 
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FRESH-SQUEEZED TASTE. 
It Costs Us More, BUT WE THINK IT's WortH It 


You could buy orange juice that costsa _is the only leading brand that’s nothing but 


little less than Tropicana® Pure Premium. 100% Florida squeezed juice... there’s no 
But you would be paying for a mixture of concentrate and no water added. That's 
concentrate and water. why Tropicana Pure Premium orange juice 


Tropicana Pure Premium orange juice has such a fresh-squeezed taste. 


We've shaved. 

20¢ off the price 
of the new 
Wilkinson Sword’ 
Retractor’ Razor. 


YOU Se 


Click. Now you don’t. 


NI 


Save 20¢ 


| 
on the Wilkinson Sword® Retractor™ Razor | 
| 


Retractoris | 
the only disposable | 
wor withabladethat | 

E po protection. | sr purchase. TO OUR DEALER: For each coupon 

ie sleek, modern design | WILKINSON you edeemn as olir agent) we willseuaiblrse you Tt 

| peuieeses 

| 

| 

| 


Ne TO OUR CUSTOMER: Coupon limited to pur- 
EY =. chase of specified product. Void if used otherwise. 
ay Cash value 1/20 of one cent. You pay any sales tax. 


Any other use constitutes fraud. Limit one coupon | 


U4 vided it was used in accordance with our consumer 


_ face value of this coupon plus 8¢ for handling, pro- 
satures a long, balanced 
landle for shaving comfort. 
9 you get a close, smooth 
“Wilkinson Sword shave-each 
~ time, every time. Retractor. For te atk Neen 


shaving excellence, nothing can touch it. 2 a Lael Sere ee A e] 
¢ 


©1985 Wilkinson Sword, Inc., an Allegheny International Co. 
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Pee pee des are. incredibly Smale yg 
They. are remarkably lightweight: In Reebok’s 
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him eat a pound of bacon with his Span- 
ish omelet. During the last month before 
finals, I started popping more Dexies 
than before. They gave me the energy I 
needed to get through classes and home- 
work. Every free moment was devoted to 
cramming a whole semester’s work into a 
few weeks. But. my concentration was 
scattered; the strain of life at Graceland fi- 
nally caught up with me. 

The week before finals, | was woefully 
unprepared for my most hated subject, al- 
gebra. On the day of the test, I sat in the 
crowded classroom, hyper from downing 
a Dexy, trying to work out the problems. 
Despite my effort, | knew there was no 
way | was going to pass. I started to panic. 
I glanced at the girl next to me—and at her 
completed test paper. Her name was Janet 
and she was a straight-A student. | tapped 
her on the shoulder and flashed my 
brightest smile, whispering, “Are you an 
Elvis fan?” Taken aback by my question, 
Janet nodded yes. “How would you like to 
come to one of his parties?” I asked. 

“Are you kidding?” she replied. “I’d 
love to.” 

“Well, I know a way that it can be 
arranged.” 

I eyed her test paper and explained. Ja- 
net instantly grasped my dilemma and, 
without a word, slid her paper to the edge 
of her desk. I spent the rest of the hour 
copying the answers down and I not only 
passed, but I got an A on that test. 

Eventually the time came for Elvis to go 
back to Hollywood. He was to begin Viva 
Las Vegas, I'd been upset ever since I’d 
learned that his new leading lady was go- 
ing to be Ann-Margret. She had made 
only a few movies, including Bye Bye 
Birdie, but she’d been dubbed “the female 
Elvis Presley.” Elvis was curious about 
her, pointing out that “imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery.” Why was I so 
sure that once Elvis was far away from 
me—and very near to Ann-Margret—an 
affair would develop? When the press be- 
gan writing about their torrid behavior 
on the set of Viva Las Vegas, | asked Elvis, 
“Is there anything to it?” 

“Hell, no,” he said. “You know how 
these reporters are.” 

Infuriated, I declared, “I want to come 
out now.” 

“No, not now! We're wrapping the 
film, and I'll be home ina week or two.” 

The next time Elvis returned to Los An- 
geles, where he was to begin filming Kis- 
sin’ Cousins, | flew with him. I loved L.A. 
It was exciting compared to the slow pace 
I had grown accustomed to in Memphis. 
The problem was that his life still includ- 
ed Ann-Margret, despite the fact that 
Viva Las Vegas had been completed six 
weeks before. The newspapers were re- 
porting their “blossoming” affair daily. 
Elvis returned from the studio one after- 
noon, carrying a newspaper and fuming. 
“1 can’t believe she did it.” He flung the 


paper against the wall in disgust. “She 
had the goddamn nerve to announce 
we're engaged.” 

Though I was pretty sure of the answer, 
Lasked, “Who?” 

“Ann-Margret. Every major newspaper 
in America’s picked it up. The rumor’s 
spread like a disease.” 

Turning to me, he said, “Honey, I’m 
gonna have to ask you to leave. The press 
will be hanging around and following me 
all over for a statement.” 

I couldn’t believe what I was hearing. 
Suddenly all the months of unbearable si- 
lence broke and I screamed, “What’s go- 
ing on here? I’m tired of this!” I picked up 
a flower vase and hurled it across the 
room, shattering it against the wall. “I 
hate her!” 

Elvis grabbed me and threw me on the 
bed. “Look, damn it! I didn’t know this 
was going to get out of hand. I want a 
woman who’s going to understand that 
things like this might just happen.” He 
gave mea hard look. “Are you going to be 
her—or not?” 

Once again desperate to please, I said, 
“Tl leave tomorrow. Ill be waiting in 
Memphis.” 


Traditional at last, Priscilla registered for silver 
and crystal and was feted at a shower given by 
her rival, Nancy Sinatra (seated at left). 


Later, he told me: “It’s over, Cilla, | 
swear to you.” And it was. But a friend- 
ship between Elvis and Ann-Margret 
would continue until his death. 

Elvis was filled with complexities and 
contradictions. We would spend an eve- 
ning discussing the spiritual life and then 
watch horror films. One evening after 
watching the classic horror movie Diabo- 
lique, Elvis leaned over and said, “I’m go- 
ing to take you somewhere that will scare 
the fire out of you—it did me the first time 
I went there.” Elvis instructed the driver, 
“Take us to the morgue.” 

It was eerie walking through the halls 
and viewing each room. They were still, 
solemn, dimly lit. I clutched at Elvis’ 
hand. At first I didn’t want to look, but he 
assured me the bodies were at peace and 
that once I looked, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

We were doing fine until I saw on a ta- 
ble an infant who appeared to be 2 or 3 
months old. We both gazed in silence. 

“Oh, Elvis,” I said, “he’s so little, so 
innocent. What could have happened? 
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No 


menstrual aid 

works harder 

tohelp relieve 
monthly 


water bloat 


_ and 
discomforts. . 
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America’s #1 Water Pill 


Wherever health aids are sold 


Birds cant call 
for help 
when the woods 
are on fire. 


But you can help. 
Get the number of your 
fire department. 

Then call if 
you need help. 

Birds cant. 


There’s no scars.” Tears were streaming 
down my face. We both took the infant's 
hand and Elvis saida prayer. “This is good 
for you,” he said. “You have to see things 
like this sometimes. This is the hard, cold 
fact—reality. When you look at a body, 
you realize how temporary it all is, how it 
could end ina matter of minutes.” 

Shortly before Christmas of 1966, Elvis 
sat me down one evening and told me to 
close my eyes. | did. When I opened them, 
I found him on his knees before me, hold- 
ing asmall black velvet box. 

T opened it to find the most beautiful di- 
amond ring I’d ever seen. It was three and 
a half carats encircled by a row of smaller 
diamonds, which were detachable—|I 
could wear them separately. 

“We're going to be married,” Elvis said. 
“1 told you I’d know when the time was 
right. Well, the time’s right.” 

The wedding ceremony took place on 
May 1, 1967. Col. [Tom] Parker handled 
the arrangements. His plan was for Elvis 
and me to drive from L.A. to our rented 
house in Palm Springs the day before the 
wedding, so that any inquisitive report- 
ers who got wind of the event would 
think it was going to take place there. 

In fact we planned to rise before dawn 
on our wedding day and fly from Palm 
Springs to Las Vegas, where we were 
scheduled to arrive at the city clerk’s of- 


fice at 7 a.m. to get our marriage license. 
From there, the plan was to rush over to 
the Aladdin Hotel, dress, have a small 
ceremony in the private suite of the own- 
er and then slip out of town before anyone 
noticed. 

Elvis and I followed the Colonel's plan. 
Our vows were taken and we were now 
husband and wife. | remember flashbulbs 
popping, my father’s congratulations and 
my mother’s tears of happiness. Mrs. 
Elvis Presley. It had a different ring, a nic- 
er sound than previous labels such as 
“constant companion,” “teen heart- 
throb,” “live-in Lolita,” “lover.” 

I was exhausted and relieved when we 
finally returned to Palm Springs on Frank 
Sinatra’s Learjet. There were photogra- 
phers and reporters waiting as we 
stepped off the plane, and others were 
parked outside our Palm Springs home. | 
was surprised that Elvis was holding up 
so well, considering how nervous he had 
been about this ultimate commitment. 

He was determined that our wedding 
day be special. He carried me across the 
threshold of our house singing the Ha- 
watian Wedding Song. He stopped and 
gave mea long, loving kiss, then proceed- 
ed to carry me upstairs to our bedroom. 

I don’t think Elvis really knew what to 
do with me. After all, he had protected me 
and saved me for so long. He was now un- 


Though Elvis doted on his new daughter, Lisa Marie, he neglected Priscilla, who was beginning to doubt 
her own sexuality as a woman. “My physical and emotional needs were unfulfilled,” she writes. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 
SPENDING $1000 FOR A NEW FISHER 
HIGH FIDELITY VIDEO RECORDER. 


broadcasting MTS stereo sound. visual effects Itis cable bese so 
DIGITAL QUARTZ TUNING Sothe new Fisher FVH-840 Video youcanrecord fay 
Before you can record “off the Recorder has an stereo de- one cable pro- 
air’ with a video recorder, you coder built-in. Itlets you receive, gram from an 
have to capture the broadcast of 140 channels, 


signal and hold it firmlyin place. 
That's why the heart of the new 


while youre watching any other 


Fisher FVH-840 High Fidelity Video 
Recorder is a Quartz Synthesized 
Digital Stereo Tuner Itis 
practically identical to 
the tuner in our 1000 
High Fidelity Television 
Receiver, and borrows 
its advanced technol- 
m ourtop-end 
-stereo audio tuners. 
Because it “‘locks in” 
the broadcast signal, audio 
and video quality are greatly im- 
proved over conventional analog 


tuning Pie 
The digital tuning system lets you 
randomlyselect any ofthe 140 chan- 


nels for recording or viewing. You 
can record one stereo program 
while watching another stereo 
program. 


VHS HI-Fi AUDIO 
The true tests of audio quality are 
frequency response, signal-to- 
noise ratio and dynamic range. The 
Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder 
exploresthe limitsin audio star oe 
r Ate isvery tat 
from 20-20,000 sh "es ia 
range is better than 80 
nal-to-noise ratio is eter eS ee 
is video recorder’s audio 


recording and playback qualityis 


superior to most studio audio record- 


ers. And, youcan record (ona 
single tape) 8 hours of the highest 
auchiy audio sound youve ever 
heard. 


STEREO BROADCASTING 
IS HERE 
This year, television stations 
throughout the country will begin 


record 

and playback 
stereo shows in stereo. 
Nowyou llsee and hearwitha 
vividness and clarity you ve never 
before experienced in your home. 


UPGRADE YOUR TV 


Ifyou have recently purchased a 
stereo television, like the Fisher High 
Fidelity Television Receiver, the 
Fisher Hi-Fi Stereo Video Recorder 
isthe perfect complementtoit. 

If your television isn't equipped to 
handle stereo, the Fisher 
can upgrade your TV. Hook the 
videorecorder up toyourstereo sys- 
tem, and your old mono sud- 
denly become part of a high fidelity 


stereo television system. 


Fisher's Hi-Fi Video Recorder 
was designed and built using state 
ofthe art electronic technology. 

The 8 head complement in- 
cludes four video heads, two 
Hi-Fi heads andi two linear stereo 
heads for recordin 


layback, 
video, audio, VES Band special 


program, either on cable 
orregular TV. 


Abuilt-in microcomputer lets you 
automatically record up to nine differ- 
ent shows, on different channels, at 
different times, over a two-week 


period. 

The Fisher High Fidelity Video Re- 
corder is ideal for use in a Fisher 
Audio/Videosystem or with anyof 
Fisher's high fidelity audio component 
systems and television receivers. 

At ‘1000, the Fisher High Fidelity 
Video Recorderjustmightseemasmall 
price to pay for fae ater 


Hyourcable 
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THE ULTIMATE EXPERIENCE. 


>) 1985 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 


I'm Getting Sentimental over You * Song 
of India + * Dipsy Doodle + Music, 
Maestro, Please * Boogie Woogie * On the 
Sunny Side of the Street * and 9 more, 
plus Frank Sinatra singing... I'll Be Seeing 
You * East of the Sun * I'll Never Smile 
Again * Too Romantic Imagination. 


GLENN MILLER 


‘Made M 
ALAll » Back Beat: 
Boogie * Music Makers * and 14 more! 


Moonlight Serenade * Sunrise Serenade « Little Brown Jug * 


In the 


* Tuxedo Junction * Pennsylvania 6-5000 + 


Caribbean Clipper * Chatta Choo-Choo * Elmer's Tune « 
A String of Pearls + Moonta ‘ocktail « Don’t Sit Under the 


Apple Tree * Kalamazoo * 


in Blue + Juke Box Saturday 


Night » Moonlight Becomes You * Going Home * | Know Why * 


Danny Boy * American Patrol * At Last. 


BIG BANDS ARE BACK 


~AND THEY NEVER SOUNDED BETTER! 


‘And now, direct from the Glen 
Island Casino. ” Here is the 
chance of a lifetime to bring back 
the matchless music of the ‘30s 
and ‘40s. You can relive those 
romantic moments with the new 
BIG BANDS collection from TIME- 
LIFE Music, including Glenn Miller, 
Tommy Dorsey, Harry James and 
Artie Shaw. Get “In the Mood” with 
your favorite singers—Bob Eberly, 
Helen O'Connell, Frank Sinatra, 
Doris Day. Let Gene Krupa, Jimmy 


Dorsey, Woody Herman, Charlie 
Barnet, Count Basie, Les Brown 
take you right back to the Glen 
Island Casino. 

Each album contains either one 
chromium dioxide Dolby-encoded 
super-cassette (about 60 minutes 
long)—or two half-speed mastered 
LP records—of Big Band immor- 
tals ... 21 nostalgic songs in every 
album. And all their magical music 
is reproduced from original 
recordings, painstakingly cleared of 
annoying extraneous noise ... so 
each Big Band performance 
sounds even better than you 
remember it. And with our super- 
convenient super-cassettes, you 
can carry that fabulous Big Band 
sound with you wherever you go. 


Order BIG BANDS NOW and 
GET a FREE Quartz Desk Clock. 


You can receive the BIG BANDS 
collection from TIME-LIFE Music at a 
guaranteed low price. Each BIG 
BANDS albums is delivered directly 
to you, one about every five to six 
weeks at the low cost of only 
$15.95 plus shipping and handling. 
You can cancel at any time and no 
minimum purchase is necessary. 

Just call the toll-free number— 
you'll get your first album, Glenn 
Miller, to try out for 10 days FREE. 
You'll also get a handsome quartz 
desk clock when you pay for your 
first album. But hurry and get your 
FREE quartz clock before this offer 
expires. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-621-8200 


(in Illinois: 1-800-972-8302) 


MUSIC 


FREE QUARTZ DESK CLOCK! 


Available in U.S.A. only. All orders subject to approval. 
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uncommon generosity 
in an ice cream. 


The ice cream makers at Pepperidge than anyone else would dare. 


Farm® have commendably generous 
natures. 

When making their new Distinctive 
Ice Cream, they followed one simple 
rule of thumb. Be heavy handed with 
the finest ingredients. Go completely 
overboard with golden egg yolks and 
buckets of fresh, frothy dairy cream. 

To make an outrageous Chocolate 


Chocolate Chip, drizzle oodles of 
melted dark chocolate through rich 
chocolate ice cream. 

To create an extraordinary Butter 
Pecan, blend French Vanilla ice cream 
with more golden roasted Pecans 


And fora truly unique taste, blend 
an abundance of crushed Pepperidge 
Farm Brownie Nut Cookies with loads 
of luscious Vanilla ice cream. 

By enriching all their Distinctive Ice 
Creams with a wealth of ingredients, 
Pepperidge Farm 
has created ice 
cream of uncommon 
generosity. 

You see 
Pepperidge Farm ) 
remembers, simple 7 
things make better | 
ice cream. 
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The Fruit Corners Strawberry 


In a State renowned 

for its beautiful views 
and natural wonders, few 
rival the one on the left. 
The California climate 
brings out the best in 

a berry. So, naturally, 


that’s where we go for 
the fruit that goes into 
Fruit Corners Straw- 
berry Fruit Roll-Ups® 
and Fruit Bars. 

If you want to end 

up with a great 

tasting fruit snack, 


you have to start out 
with great fruit. 


FRUIT CORNERS 


If it comes from Fruit Corners? 
it's made with real fruit. 


derstandably hesitant about fulfilling all 
his promises about how very good this 
moment was going to be. 

The intensity of emotion I was experi- 
encing—the desire and lust that had built 
up in me throughout the years—was 
electrifying. Could he have known how it 
would be for me? Had he planned this all 
along? I'll never know. But I do know 
that as I went from child to woman, the 
long, romantic, yet frustrating adventure 
that Elvis and I had shared seemed 
worthwhile. 

One month later, | learned that | was 
pregnant. Naturally I got a lot of advice 
about what I should and shouldn’t do 
while I was pregnant. | still kept up with 
my ballet, rode my motorcycle and my 
horse Domino, right up until the eighth 
month of pregnancy. Elvis thought I was 
absolutely incredible to keep up with him 
in every way. That made me happy. I was 
pleasing him and still by his side every day. 

Then I began hearing rumors about 
Elvis and Nancy Sinatra, the same ru- 
mors that I had read about years ago and 
that Elvis had denied: that she had a pas- 
sionate crush on him, that they were 
having an affair. 1 was quick to cry. Elvis 
assured me that | was just being oversen- 
sitive because of my condition. I agreed. 
Six months into my pregnancy Nancy 
called and said she'd like to give me a 
baby shower. I didn’t know her that well 
and thought it a little strange that she was 
so accommodating. But Elvis assured me 
that she was very nice and that I should 
get to know her. Nancy was very friendly 
and very supportive. I found that I liked 
her and I decided to ignore the rumors. 


ife takes such surprising turns. Just 
i when you're getting confident, 

along comes the unexpected. | was 
upstairs at Graceland when Elvis called 
me to his office, the one adjoining my 
dressing room. “Cilla, | have to have time 
to think. Things just aren’t going right. 
[t‘ll be good for the two of us to takea little 
time off, like a trial separation. Be apart 
from one another for a while.” 

I wanted to die. | was seven months 
along and could not believe what | was 
hearing. | don’t think Elvis really intend- 
ed to leave me. It wasn’t his style. | later 
realized he had questions about how a 
baby would affect his life. Would his pub- 
lic accept him as a father? He wasn’t even 
sure if his fans had adapted to his becom- 
ing a husband. How loyal would they be? 

Within a short time Elvis’ sensitive na- 
ture brought him back to his senses. Two 
days had passed. The idea of a trial separa- 
tion was never mentioned again. We both 
acted as if nothing had been said. 

Our daughter, Lisa Marie, was born at 
5:01 p.m. on Feb. 1, 1968. The nurse 
brought her into my room and I cradled 
her in my arms. She was so tiny, so beau- 
tiful. Elvis came into the room and kissed 
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me, thrilled that we had had a perfectly 
normal, healthy baby. Then he took us 
both in his arms and held us, 

As the months passed, | realized that 
now that | was a mother, Elvis was uncer- 
tain how to treat me. He had mentioned 
before we were married that he had never 
been able to make love toa woman who'd 
had a child. But throughout my pregnan- 
cy—until the last six weeks—we had 
made love passionately. He’d been very 
careful each time, afraid that he might 
hurt the baby or me. Now months had 
passed. 


After leaving an L.A. diverce court, Elvis and 
Priscilla stayed in touch. “When we were togeth- 
er,” she says, “it was as if we'd never parted.” 


On April 20 I wrote in my diary: “lem- 
barrassed myself last night. | wore a black 
negligee, laid as close to Elvis as I could 
while he read. I guess it was because | 
knew what I wanted and was making it 
obvious. I kissed his hand, then each fin- 
ger, then his neck and face. But I waited 
too long. His sleeping pills had taken ef- 
fect. Another lonely night.” 

We returned to Los Angeles, where 
Elvis was filming Live a Little, Love a Lit- 
tle. | started searching for dance classes to 
enroll in, and found a school for jazz and 
ballet not far from home. The owner, 
Mark, was an extremely attractive and 
dynamic man of 45. Mark's personal in- 


terest and attention were flattering, and I 
was soon doing lifts and jumps, things 
I'd never thought I could accomplish. 
Mark and I had a brief affair and decided 
to end it. | came out of it realizing I need- 
ed much more out of my relationship 
with Elvis. 

But soon Elvis decided to go back on 
the road and he established a new policy: 
no wives on tour, I knew then I'd have to 
fight for our relationship or accept the fact 
that we were now gradually going to 
grow apart as so many couples in show 
business do. The chances of our marriage 
surviving were slim as long as he contin- 
ued to live apart from Lisa and me, and in 
bachelor quarters at that. It came down to 
how much longer I could stand the sepa- 
ration. And now, as the tours and long en- 
gagements took him even farther from 
his family, | realized that we might never 
reach my dreams of togetherness. | had 
trouble believing that Elvis was always 
faithful, and the more he kept us apart, 
the more my suspicions grew. 

Over the years other pressures began to 
mount. There were death threats and law- 
suits, including alleged paternity suits 
and assault-and-battery charges. Jealous 
husbands claimed they'd seen Elvis flirt- 
ing with their wives. Bored and restless, 
Elvis increased his dependence on chemi- 
cals. He thought speed helped him escape 
from destructive thinking, when in reali- 
ty itgave him false confidence and unnat- 
ural aggressiveness. He started losing 
perspective on himself and others. To me 
he became increasingly unreachable. 

Like most couples breaking up, we 
went through a rough period before we fi- 
nally accepted thie fact that we were sepa- 
rating. We were divorced on Oct. 9, 1973. 
Although Elvis and I had continued to 
talk regularly, we hadn’t seen each other 
over the previous few months, which had 
been a period of tension as attorneys at- 
tempted to work out details. Our princi- 
pal concern was Lisa, whose custody we 
agreed would be mutually shared. 

Accompanied by my sister, Michelle, 1 
waited in the courthouse in Santa Monica 
for him to arrive, and when he did, I was 
shocked by his appearance. His hands 
and face were swollen and puffy and he 
was perspiring profusely. 

With his father, Vernon, Michelle and 
our attorneys following, we went into the 
judge’s chambers. Elvis and I sat before 
the judge and held hands as he put us 
through the formalities of the divorce 
proceedings. I hardly heard a word. I was 
bewildered by Elvis’ physical condition 
and kept running my fingers back and 
forth across his swollen hands. 

Then the judge was finished. The 
dream | had had of a perfect union was 
over. The hope of an ideal marriage, 
which had consumed all my thoughts 
and energy since | was 14, had ended with 
the simple stroke of a pen. 5 
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AFTER 28 YEARS IN AMERICA, 
AL CALIFANO, BORN PASCUCCI, MEETS 
THE FATHER WHO GAVE HIM UP 


“Figlio,”’ said the old man, lying on the ed. Soon, Antonio was told, he would 


hospital bed, cradling the younger receive letters describing Valentino’s 
man’s head in his shrunken arms. “Fi- progress, in his own hand. 
glio, figlio. Perdonami.”’ The younger The people came to our house, and 
man, a hulking six-footer, spoke no they took us to Naples, me and my fa- 
Italian—it had been that long. But he ther. They told me! was going ona 
understood. He had come more than plane, but instead it was a boat. | was 
6,000 miles to hear these words: My terrified of boats and the sea, and! 
son. My son, my son. Forgive me. started to cry. | didn’t realize where 
America was, but! knew! was going on 
Beal's Avellino province is peaceful along trip. And maybe it would take 
and sunny; grape orchards and olive me years before | could come back. 
groves alternate across gentle hills. Weeks passed, but no letters from 
But itis also a poor province, so poor America arrived, from his son or any- 


thatin 1957 atenant farmernamed An- one else. Worried, Antonio contacted 
tonio Pascucci made a painful choice. the adoption agency in Naples, then its 
Grieved by the death of his wife, Maria, | headquarters in Rome. He was told 


unsure whether he could support his that his son was well and happy but— 
seven children, Antonio heeded the ar- sfortunatamente—his new name and 
guments of Catholic lay workers and address were privileged information. 
agreed to give up his youngest, 8-year- Distraught, Antonio begged the help 
old Valentino, for adoptionin America. of the Vatican and several U.S. consul- 
There, he says, he was promised that ates, but without aname and address, 


the boy would be well clothed, well fed he was told, a search was impossible. 
and—his fondest dream—well educat- __If the son did not want to contact him, 
CONTINUED 


A year before he was sent to the U.S., friends. In a Benevento hospital three 
young Valentino posed with his father, An- weeks ago, having seen his lost son again, 
tonio (second from left), and family Antonio told him he could now die content. 
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he could not find and contact his son. 
| felt homesick and lonely, and | 
wrote a letter to my father. But | didn’t 
know where to mail it or how, so/ just 
left itin my room. When my new father 


Maria Pennella met her brother Valentino, 
now Al, at Naples’ Capodichino Airport. 
She came from Switzerland to see him. 


found it, he made very sure I’d never 
try writing again. They told me to for- 
get my family, that since the day]! ar- 
rived, they were my family and Ameri- 
ca was my country. My new mother 
told me my father in Italy didn’t want 
me; that’s why he gave me away. 

Antonio Pascucci remarried and had 
five more children, but as he grew old- 
er he became more and more insistent 
that Rocco, the son nearest Valen- 
tino’s age, resume the search for his 
lost brother. The father also petitioned 
another authority. Every February 27, 
on the anniversary of the fateful trip to 
the Naples docks, he fasted and 
prayed to the Madonna for a miracle at 
the nearby church in Manganelli. 

The answer to his prayers came in 
the form of Florence Anna Fisher, 
head of ALMA, Adoptees’ Liberty 
Movement Association. Over 14 years, 
Fisher and her New York City-based 
organization have united 14,000 chil- 
dren with their parents. In March of 
1983 Fisher received a letter written by 
a retired RAF pilot on behalf of a 
friend, Rocco Pascucci, who had 
moved to England in 1970. 

“The letter tore me apart,” says 
Fisher, herself an adopted child who 
spent years searching out her parents. 
“| knew | had to do something.” 


She did. She reached the adoption 
agency in Italy, which reluctantly re- 
ferred her to the priest in charge of Val- 
entino’s case, now retired and living in 
New York. When he too was reluctant 
to help, she quoted him scripture. 
“What... God has joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” She added, 
“Isn't that exactly what you’ve done 
with Valentino and his family?” Im- 
pressed, or perhaps cowed, the priest 
referred her to officials at an affiliated 
agency, who told her the boy had been 
adopted by a family named Menor in 
Pueblo, Colo. 

“| was thrilled,’ says Fisher, but her 
elation was short-lived. The Menors 
had indeed signed to adopt Valentino 
in 1957 but, because of illness, had 
withdrawn at the last minute, and the 
child had gone to someone else. 

Fisher went back to the last agency. 
A helpful clerk sent a co-worker to 
rummage through a warehouse of old 
records. The dusty files yielded the 
right answer: The former Valentino 
Pascucci was now AI Califano Jr., ad- 
dress unknown. A telephone book 
search of Colorado came up empty. A 

CONTINUED 
At Kennedy Airport, Albeamed with daugh- 


ter Stephanie, wife Virginia, son Valentino 
and Florence Fisher, who found him. 
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“Cancer Wasnt the 
End of Our World? 


Marlin and Carol Perkins. 


As the adventuring host of “Mutual of Omaha’s 
Wild Kingdom? Marlin Perkins has overcome enough 
hurts and hazards to fill a dozen average lives. 

But his gravest challenge didn’t come from a nat- 
ural peril of the outdoors. It arose in his own 
body: cancer of the lymphatic system, diagnosed in 
April 1984. Eleven years earlier, Carol had learned 
that she had melanoma, a skin cancer. 

Today, Marlin and Carol Perkins are living 
testimony to the power of hope and giant strides 
medical science has made in fighting cancer. Carol 
is completely recovered. Also, after extensive chemical 
and radiation treatment, Marlin’s prognosis is for 
complete recovery. 


Mutual of Omaha’s Cancer 
Cost Supplement can help 
protect you from the high 
costs of cancer diagnosis 
and treatment. 


Our Cancer Cost Supplement can pay money 
directly to you, in addition to any other insurance 
benefits you may receive. It pays $2500 immedi- 
ately on diagnosis of cancer. Even diagnosis can 
be expensive and you may want to travel for a 
second opinion. Then it can pay up to $150,000 
for treatment of cancer. 

You can add Mutual of Omaha’s Cancer Cost 
Supplement to almost any health insurance pro- 
gram you have now. There is no age limit. Even 
if you're eligible for Medicare, you can apply. 

Remember, these benefits can be paid directly 
to you to help you meet hospital ahd medical 
expenses that can result from cancer. 


Cancer Cost protection is one of the many ways 
Mutual of Omaha can help protect you from 
high health care costs. Others include our major 
medical plans that can pay up to one million 
dollars in benefits. Our disability income plans 
that can provide up to $3000 a month in money 
to live on when you're laid up and can’t work. 
And we have supplements that help pay what 
Medicare doesn't pay. No one can protect you 
better than Mutual of Omaha — the world’s 
largest individual and family health insurance 
company. 


“A diagnosis of cancer isn’t the end of the 
world. Treated immediately on diagnosis, 
there is reason for hope. That’s why Mutual 
of Omaha’s Cancer Cost Supplement is so 
valuable. If the doctor tells you that you have 
internal cancer, it pays $2500 immediately. 
And that money can be so handy for getting a 
second opinion, starting treatment, or travel 
to a treatment center.” — Carol Perkins 


“Mutual of Omaha has pioneered many new 
and unique benefits over the years, including 
a $2,500 benefit payable immediately when 
the doctor discovers you have internal 
cancer.” 

— Marlin Perkins 


Costs, conditions and renewal information 
made available through our agents. 


CALL 800-331-5800 


for information on Mutual of Omaha plans or 
use the form below. 


Mutual of Omaha 1 8C9 4 
Mutual of Omaha Plaza 
| Omaha, Nebraska 68172 | 
ly would like to receive information on the plans of | 
protection I’ve checked below. | 
|) Cancer Cost Protection Disability Income | 
| (available in most states) [| Mutualcare, our | 
| LJ Million Dollar Major Medicare supplement | 
| z Medical | 
ame 
| Address | 
| Gity State Zip | 
[a a Se ee Ss 23 


Mutual 
S%Omaha- 


People you can count on... 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“| remember!” Califano cried triumphantly 
to his family and Fisher. In 1956 he broke 
his arm falling off this fountain wall. 


search of California—‘“‘It’s the second 
state you try,” Fisher says, “because 
sO many people wind up there”—dis- 
covered Al Califano Jr. in Cerritos. 

| was watching TV with the kids, and 
the phone rang. | picked it up, and 
somebody asked whether it was Val- 
entino Pascucci. Someone was calling 
me by my real name! It was Florence. 
She told me my family was looking for 
me. She told me she had been help- 
ing them for two years. But by that 
time | hardly heard her because | was 
crying so hard. | kept telling my wife, 
Virginia, “It’s my family, my family. 
They want me!” 

In April, Rocco Pascucci, now 40, 
flew from London to California, where 
tearfully he embraced his “‘little”’ 
brother Valentino: graduate of South- 
ern Colorado State College, employee 
in the furniture stock department of 
the May Company and proud father of 
his own two children. In May a letter ar- 
rived that Valentino couldn’t read: It 
was in Italian. A friend translated it for 
him. “Beloved son,” it read. ‘Il curse 
still the day | sent you to America. | 
hope to see you [when] we can finally 
embrace one more time as we did the 
last time in Naples. .. .” 

Accordingly, last month, Al Califano 
Jr., accompanied by his wife, Virginia, 
35, his daughter, Stephanie, 4, and his 
son, Valentino, 6, returned to the prov- 
ince of his birth; to seven of his broth- 
ers and sisters; to the hospital room 
where his father lay recuperating from 
a broken thighbone; and to perdonami. 
The next night in the village of Con- 
trada Paschi, 19 members of the family 
feasted on pasta and fresh lamb and 
danced in the field surrounding Anto- 
nio’s home. 

Being home, it was... very emotion- 
al. Everything. The landscape, the 
buildings, everything looked the same. 
And what’s more, they treat me like a 
king. | offered to help, but they won’t 
let me do a thing. 

I'm thinking of changing my name 
back. It came to mind for the first time 
when / was about 23, in California—l 
felt | wanted my real name back. But it 
would have cost me $700, and! 
couldn’t afford it. | know it’s still diffi- 
cult and expensive—the price has 
probably gone up. But !’m going to try 
and do my best to do it, now. 

Padre, sei stato perdonato. You 
have been forgiven. —Written by David 
Van Biema, reported by Iride Cerabona 
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CAPTURE T. 
THE HIGH-PERFORMANCE X-7O00O. 


And when the night life 
begins, just slip on the 
Minolta PX flash and turn on 
the Program. 

The X-700 does the rest. 


See the high-performance 
X-700 at your Minolta dealer. 
Explore the possibilities. 


You can handle anything—in 
any light—with the Minolta 
X-700 Program System. 

In Program mode, you set 
nothing—even in flash! The 


system does it all. Programs perfect exposures by EN 
In Automatic mode, you reading and controlling the — 
select the aperture to soften or light as the film is exposed. 
sharpen the background. The __ Gives you flash pictures so nat- MINOLIA 
system selects the shutter ural they don’t look like flash 
v4. Ja Yo ' 


speed. pictures. No wonder the X-700 


In Manual mode, you—and 
your imagination—control 
everything! 


is the first camera ever voted 
“Camera of the Year” on two 
continents. 


BE CERTAIN THAT THE VALUABLE MINOLTA U.S.A. 2-YEAR CAMERA/5-YEAR LENS LIMITED WARRANTY CARDS ARE 


PACKAGED WITH YOUR PRODUCTS. FOR MORE INFORMATION, SEE YOUR MINOLTA DEALER OR WRITE MINOLTA CORR, 
10] WILLIAMS DRIVE, RAMSEY, N.J. 07446. INCANADA, MINOLTA CANADA, INC., ONTARIO © 1984 MINOLTA CORPORATION. 


ONLY FROM THE 
MIND OF MINOLTA 


ATal’s 


Reach Out 


America Plan is 
a lot of talk. 


You get an hour of ATT Long Distance calls for just $9.45. 


We can't say enough about our new way 
to call on AT&T Long Distance Service. 

It’s different. You pay for your calls by 
the hour instead of by the mile. 

It's economical. You pay just $9.45 for 
an hour of state-to-state calls. 

It’s simple. You pay this same rate 
when you call anywhere in the US. served by 
AT&T Long Distance Service, even Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

And that’s a lot of miles for your 
money. Here's how it works. 

The Basic Plan. 
A new way to buy long distance. 

For just $945 a month, you get one 
hour of AT&I state-to-state, direct-dial long 


distance calls. Additional hours cost just $8.25. 


If you only use part of an additional 
hour, you'll only be charged for the part you 
use. 

The Basic Plan applies any time 
Saturday, Sunday till 5pm and every night 
from 11pm till 8am. 


The Bonus Plan. 
Get 15% off our already discounted 
evening rates. 

For just $10.85 a month, you can enjoy 
all the benefits of the Basic Plan plus an 
additional discount, too. 

Enjoy these additional savings Sunday 
through Friday from 5pm to 1Jpm when you 
dial direct, state-to-state, on AT&. 

That means you'll have even more time 
to take advantage of “Reach Out” America 
and share all the little things that keep people 
close. 

Select the plan that’s right for you. All 
it takes to enroll is a one-time $945 order 
processing charge. 

The “Reach Out” America Plan has a 
lot to say for it. Sign up and start talking. For 
more information and to order, call 

1 800 551-3131, Ext. 300. 

The best service and now an hour of 
calls for just $9.45. That’s AT&T. 
Reach out and touch someone: 


== Afel 
= The right choice. 


Not yet available in all areas. 
©1985 AT&T Communications 
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“’ve found what I ‘ine ooking 
Gortrudes, his bride from Manila FOR MEN WHO WANT AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GIRL, THE LATEST WEDDING MARCH IS 
HERE COMES THE ASIAN MAIL-ORDER BRIDE 
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} Couples ——————+J Services, are looking for. The most ac- 


H. is typically white skinned, white- 
collar, older than 30, politically con- 
servative and divorced. He’s tired of 
cooking his own dinner. He hates living 
alone, but he has lost at Love, Ameri- 
can Style. Allhe needs to make him 
happy again is one addition to his life: 
an Asian wife. 

That, roughly, is the sort of man Lou 
and Tessie Florence, founding part- 
ners of American-Asian World Wide 


tive of a dozen established mail-order 
bride outfits, American-Asian spe- 
cializes in finding wives from across 
the Pacific for American men who are 
disillusioned by their native women. 
Though it has overtones of a sleazy 
plot from a World War Il movie, their 
business is not only legal, it’s lucrative. 
Since 1980 the Florences have intro- 
duced about 2,000 American grooms 
to Asian brides, and have earned more 
than a million dollars. 


Fireman Donald Grall (above) cuddles his Malaysian bride, Chano. TV technician Jim 


Cornick (below) and wife Sue, also from Malaysia, play with daughter Kimberly, 2. 
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The service recruits women through 
ads in Malaysian and Philippine news- 
papers and at no charge includes their 
photographs and backgrounds ina 
catalog that sells for $30. Male cus- 
tomers for the catalog are found 
through ads in U.S. magazines offering 
information about “lasting relation- 
ships.” Those who answer find that all 
the females involved are Asian. The 
serious wife shoppers who buy the cat- 
alog then select women for swapping 
photographs and letters. They can also 
request a more intimate profile, based 
on a questionnaire. Among the ques- 
tions: What size breasts do you have? 
Do you believe in women’s liberation? 
Are you sexually active? Which under- 
wear do you like to wear? Men may 
also have the service place a personal 
ad for them in an overseas paper. The 
men’s ads require no personal disclo- 
sures. Many men propose marriage 
before ever meeting their future mates 
in person, and for such satisfied cus- 
tomers the Florences provide counsel- 
ing, flowers and even, for an extra fee, 
a wedding dress. 

Not surprisingly the mail-order-bride 
business gets mixed reviews from 
those who know it. “It’s a perfectly le- 
gitimate way to select a partner,” says 
Davor Jedlicka, a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Tyler, who has 
studied typical mail-order clients. “‘It’s 
as old as America itself. When men 
went out West they had to get wives 
through advertising.” But many of the 
rules have changed since Annie Oak- 
ley’s day. Dr. Timny Thein, of the Na- 
tional Network of Asian and Pacific 
Women, warns Asian women that 
American men who shop for mail-order 
brides are only after one thing: old- 
fashioned, submissive, cook-and-clean 
types. ‘‘We’re not commodities for 
sale,” protests Dr. Thein. “And we're 
not a monolithic group. We don’t like to 
be stereotyped as loyal family women.” 

Nonetheless, customers defend the 
value of the service, whichis operated 
out of the Florences’ Orcutt, Calif. 
home. “I know there’s a lot of nice 
women in America,” says Jim Cornick, 
26, a lighting technician for ABC’s The 
Love Boat. ‘I've never found them, 
though.” He was still feeling the pangs 
of a bad breakup with his girlfriend 
when Lou Florence showed him a col- 
lection of photos of Asian women. 

One caught his eye—a smiling Malay- 

sian girl named Loke Suat-Hong. “‘I 

got an adrenaline rush right away,” re- 

calls Cornick, who in 1980 married 

Suat-Hong in the Florences'’ first ar- 
CONTINUED 
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ranged ceremony. Like many of the 
women who answer ads, Suat-Hong, 
now called Sue, wasn’t pining to come 
to the U.S.: She had a well-paid job as 
a nurse. But Cornick offered some- 
thing she found lacking in her country. 
“Many Malaysian men don’t know how 
to treat women,” she says. “After 
they get married, they go out at night 
and treat you bad.” 

John Latcham, a political science 
professor at Kent State University, is 
another happy customer. ‘It’s not sub- 
servience, but she'll lay her life down 
on the line for me,” says the twice- 
divorced Latcham, 51, of his new wife, 
Gertrudes Estapia, 31. “l think that’s 
the kind of fantasy many American 
men have for a wife.” Latcham, who 
spent $700 a month on phone calls to 
Estapia and $10,000 on a wedding in 
Manila, enjoys another marital advan- 
tage. Though he is a quadraplegic, his 
Asian wife never considered that an 
obstacle. “Everyone said that | just 
wanted to marry an American,” says 
Estapia. ‘‘But | was thinking that | love 
this man.” 

“It's a love like I’ve never known,” 
says another Florence client, Donald 


Grall, a 57-year-old Chicago fireman. 


“She’s not demanding of me,” he adds. 


Such success stories seem miracu- 
lous in light of what could go wrong. 
Though women undergo some initial 
screening, it would be next to impossi- 
ble for any overseas mating service to 
eliminate Asians who might feign a 


commitment in order to marry into U.S. 


citizenship. By law men are screened 


primarily for the ability to pay their bills. 


Sue Cornick reports that her top suit- 
ors—other than Jim, whom she mar- 
ried—included a near-illiterate and an 
inmate at San Quentin. 

So far the Florences’ business ap- 
parently hasn’t run into problems. No 
complaints have been filed at the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, and as far as 
they know, all of the marriages they 
instigated are intact. Their own is 
thriving too. After Lou’s previous 23- 
year marriage failed (he says his wife 
saddled him with housework), the 5’8”, 
300-plus pound retired aeronautic en- 
gineer dated American “game players 
and naggers” and then tried placing a 
personal ad with newspapers in the 
Philippines and Malaysia. Among the 
50 responses was one from Tessie, 
40, then a science teacher. They ex- 
changed 100 letters and countless 


phone calls before meeting face to 
face in Manila. In 1979, minutes after 
Lou’s divorce was final, they were mar- 
ried in Las Vegas. ‘‘Asian countries 
make fine superior products,” says 
Lou, 47. “And | prefer a fine superior 
lady for my wife.” 

That tale of the liberation blues is 
nothing compared to the one told bya 
Midwesterner in his fifties who, after 
two connubial disasters, found both 
happiness and relief with a young 
Asian bride. ‘My first wife wanted a 
car, then she wanted to go to work,” he 
claims. “She wouldn’t cook or clean. 
When she started drinking, | sued for di- 
vorce and she took me for everything | 
had. Then! married again. This one 
had—whaddayacallit?—premenstrual 
syndrome. She went wacky and tried to 
kill me. | dumped her after that. But 
now | have a woman. She ties my shoes 
for me every morning. | really don’t 
want her to, but she’d be offended if | 
didn’t let her.’ His young wife says she 
loves America and doesn’t mind stay- 
ing home all day to clean their house. 
And does she think her marriage will be 
a happy one? “Yes,” she answers soft- 
ly, in astill heavy accent. “‘Ithink so... 
maybe.” —Written by Michael Small, 
reported by Dirk Mathison 


Matchmaker Lou Florence pays more than lip service to his own mail wife, Tessie. “You can fall in love by writing letters,” he insists. 
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There’ only one thing that 
tastes more like a fat, juicy peach 
6 ~ than Original Peachtree”Schnapps. 
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A SLEUTH DESCRIBES THE ILL-FATED 
SOVIET MUTINY THAT INSPIRED 
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Lt. Comdr. Gregory Young (inset) says the rebellion on the Storozhevoy shows “the Soviet navy may be somewhat of a paper tiger.” 


Tom Clancy’s best-selling thriller, The 
Hunt for Red October, has a happy 
ending: A mutinous Soviet submarine 
arrives safely into the welcoming 
arms of the U.S. Navy. A much darker 
fate, however, befell the real Russian 
sailors whose mutiny and desperate 
lunge for freedom inspired Clancy’s 
gripping novel. Few people, including 
Clancy, would have heard about the 
1975 rebellion aboard the advanced 
Soviet destroyer Storozhevoy were it 
not for the scholarship and detective 
work of an enterprising U.S. Navy 
lieutenant commander, Greg Young. 
In 1979 he was leafing through an un- 
classified naval publication when he 
spotted a two-paragraph story on the 
Storozhevoy incident translated from 
a Swedish newspaper. Over the next 
two years the fascinated Young stud- 


ied smuggled papers held at Stanford 
University’s Hoover Institute, spoke 
with knowledgeable Swedish and 
English newspaper correspondents 
and interviewed Russian émigrés who 
had served in the Soviet navy. The 
thesis, which he published in 1982, 
earned him his master’s degree 

in national security affairs from the 
Naval Postgraduate School in Monte- 
rey, Calif. ‘The incident was known to 
U.S. Naval Intelligence,’’ says Young, 
now 32, “but nobody pursued it. Wait- 
ing for each new tidbit to come in, | 
felt like Sherlock Holmes.” Young, 
who now teaches at the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps unit at 
the University of Colorado at Boulder, 
described the daring mutiny and dis- 
cussed its implications with corre- 
spondent David Chandler. 


What happened aboard the Storo- 
zhevoy? 

On Nov. 7, 1975 half the ship’s 250- 
member crew was ashore in Riga, Lat- 
via celebrating the 58th anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution. That after- 
noon Valery Mikhaylovich Sablin, the 
third-ranking officer and political com- 
missar on board, had held what ap- 
peared to be his usual weekly seminar 
on Communist doctrine. But this one 
was restricted to a group of about 15 
officers and petty officers Sablin had 
selected and molded for months. At 
about 2 the next morning, while mem- 
bers of the crew were still ashore, Sab- 
lin’s men locked the captain and other 
officers on board in their cabins be- 
low deck and sailed without lights qui- 
etly down the Daugava River toward 
the Baltic Sea. They set a course for 

CONTINUED 
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e novelofa life 


H erman Wouk’ first new novel in seven years 
moves on from the grand themes which have fxs, 
won him international acclaim—war, the fate of < 
nations, and the indomitable spirit of man—to a ie. S 
different theme and a profound one: the quest for 
identity in the clash between the INSIDE of family 
and faith, and the OUTSIDE of the glittering American Goat 
Sweeping through 60 years, INSIDE, OUTSIDE is a personal, 
intensely romantic story, sometimes ribald and wildly funny— 
a striking surprise from a master at the peak of his powers. 
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WHEN SPORTS ARE MORE THAN JUSTA GAME ™ 
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Bang sling BUYING, SELLING 
AND IMPROVING 
YOUR HOME 


Pp: to buy your first home, trade up to a second home, or renovate and improve 


Crwide 


the one you've got? Looking for a vacation hideaway? The choices you make today 

have never been more important to your future financial gain. And MONEY's timely 

Guide to Your Home tells you everything you need to know. 

Buy your home for maximum resale value 
Learn how to find the house that will appreciate in value. What are the guidelines for 
checking out the neighborhood and the condition of the house? Do you need a buyer's 
broker? The Mortgage Market today: where to go for a loan. How to get that first down 
payment. What are the hidden costs and tax consequences of buying a new home? 
MONEY’s new Guide will give you all the help you need. 
Home improvements/resale strategies 
Start with energy efficiency (how much pays off?). Which improvements can you do yourself; 
what's better left to experts? Timing the sale of your old house and the purchase of a new 
one (discover your best strategies for bridging the gap). Should you offer seller financing? 
How can you sell wifhouta broker? The Guide will help you make the right decision based on 
your individual needs. 
The house as an investment 

According to the experts, your best investment today might be the house down the block. 
But are you sure you want to be a landlord? Let MONEY’s new Guide apprise you of the facts, 
and steer you in the right direction. 
The MONEY Guide to Your Home is one investment you can't afford to miss. To order your 
personal copy, send a check for $3.95, payable to MONEY, to: 


MONEY Guide to Your Home, Box 999, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 
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the Swedish island of Gotland, five and 
a half hours away, where they planned 
to ask for political asylum. 


Was the escape detected? 

A crew member not loyal to Sablin 
jumped ship before it reached the 
mouth of the Daugava River. After 
swimming ashore he tried to flag down 
a car, but no one stopped. He finally 
walked to the naval base near Riga, 
where an officer radioed the Storozhe- 
voy but got no answer. Then the radio 
tower received a surprising alert on an 
emergency frequency: “Mutiny aboard 
the Storozhevoy. We are heading for 
open sea.”’ The message was evident- 
ly sent by an officer who had freed 
himself or a conspirator who had 
changed his mind. It will probably nev- 
er be known how many men were loyal 
to Sablin, but to take over and sail the 
ship at least two officers and 12 petty 
officers would have been needed. 


How did the Soviet navy react? 

At about 6 a.m. Soviet naval recon- 
naissance planes were ordered to find 
the Storozhevoy, and nine ships were 
sent to stop her. When a pilot spotted 
the vessel in international waters, 
the ship was ordered by radio to stop. 
Pardons were promised to mutineers 
who would return to the Soviet Union. 
When the destroyer didn’t alter course 
or respond, the order was given to at- 
tack, but some planes initially refused 
because the pilots were reluctant to 
bomb their comrades. 


Did the Storozhevoy return fire? 

No. It’s not clear whether the men 
lacked access to the ammunition or 
whether Sablin ordered them not 
to return fire. Evidence of utter confu- 
sion on both sides is clear. As the ship 
began evasive maneuvers, the pursu- 
ing naval forces closed the gap. In the 
early dawn light, one of the pursuing 
ships of the same class as the Storo- 
zhevoy was attacked in error and actu- 
ally sustained more damage than the 
mutinous ship. 


How did the incident end? 

The ship’s rudder was hit, making 
the Storozhevoy difficult to steer. She 
surrendered at 8 a.m., only 30 nautical 
miles from Gotland. The boarding 
parties were greeted with appropriate 
salutes and normal military courtesies, 
as if nothing had happened. Sablin 
himself was on the bridge. 

CONTINUED 
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What brought these men to mutiny? 
Until an ex-crew member is able to 
speak, the world will not know for sure. 

Soviet destroyers are much more 
heavily armed than similar Western 
vessels, at the expense of the crew’s 
comfort. Most Soviet ships are 
cramped, drab and dimly lit. Bunks are 
three-tiered and each sailor has a two- 
foot, nonlockable box. Drinking water 
is available from a metal barrel with a 
community cup. Breakfast and din- 
ner consist of porridge and small 
pieces of bread. Lunch is usually a 
thick potato or cabbage soup maybe 
mixed with a little cod, herring or pork 
fatback. Fresh fruit is unheard of. 


How was morale on the Storozhevoy? 
The ship won a citation for excep- 
tional combat competence in 1974, but 

a month later a Soviet defense minis- 
try newspaper reported major morale 
problems and that the ship’s crew was 
not being properly indoctrinated as re- 
quired by Soviet naval regulations. The 


for your free copy of “80 Ways to Use Elmer’s Stix-All.” 
Stix-All Booklet Offer, The Fulfillment Center, 3145 East 17th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43219 
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average conscript in the Soviet navy 
earns about $4 a month. Promotion is 
dependent on the goodwill of a sailor’s 
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of human pleasures, like reading a fairy tale to 
a child. 

You can change all this by joining the fight 
against illiteracy. Call the Coalition for Literacy at 
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Helping takes so little. And illiteracy robs 
people of so much. 
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immediate superior. There is little rota- 
tion. Many spend 16 years on the same 
ship. Junior officers regularly get as- 
signed to one ship for six years and 
thus have a chance to be judged by 
only one or two commanding officers. 


What other factors led to the mutiny? 
The Angolan civil war in 1975 ledtoa 
Soviet naval buildup off the West Afri- 
can coast. All navy leaves were can- 
celed and all discharges for conscripts 
were postponed. A sailor on another 
ship, whom linterviewed later, remem- 
bered saying at the time, ‘What do we 
have to do with the fact that some 
black apes in Africa want to cut each 
other’s throats? We want to go home.” 


What kind of man was Sablin? 

He was born in 1939 into a well-con- 
nected Soviet family in Gorki, the son 
of a colonel and a descendant of a rev- 
olutionary who took part in the 1825 
uprising against Czar Nicholas |. He 
was aman of the highest class in the 
supposedly classless Soviet society, 
just like Clancy’s submarine com- 
mander, Marko Ramius, in The Hunt for 
Red October. Sablin was the ship’s 
zampolit, who ensures that Communist 
Party directives are carried out, en- 
forces discipline, acts as ship’s chap- 
lain and social worker. 
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How do you account for Sablin’s disloyalty? 

As with Viktor Belenko, who flew his Foxbat MiG-25 to Ja- 
pan in 1976 and defected to the U.S., we can infer that Sab- 
lin was probably dissatisfied with the corruption, harsh 
stratification and lack of freedom in the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the weekly obligatory lectures on Marxist-Leninist 
thought he would listen to complaints about food, living con- 
ditions and limited leaves, and he would often sympathize. 


What happened to the mutineers? 

In May 1976 Sablin and 14 conspirators were tried before 
the military division of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
After a three-day trial Sablin was executed by firing squad. 
In accordance with Soviet judicial doctrine, Sablin’s family 
was also punished. A brother on the General Staff in Mos- 
cow was transferred to eastern Siberia. Another brother, 
who taught in Moscow, was moved east to lvanovo. The mu- 
tiny was so embarrassing that the trials were secret, but we 
know that a second officer was sentenced to 15 yearsina 
labor camp. It is likely that the rest of the crew members 
were dispersed to various naval locations and that those of- 
ficers who did not participate were dropped one grade in 
rank. The commander of the Baltic fleet was relieved of 
duty within three weeks of the mutiny and assigned toa 
lesser post in Moscow. 


Was this an isolated incident? 

| don’t think so. There are reports of an attempted mutiny 
aboard a nuclear sub in the Baltic in 1969 and another aboard 
a diesel sub in a Norwegian fjordin 1972. Problems of alcohol- 
ism, poor food, hazing, desertion, ethnic friction and unhap- 
piness over constant political indoctrination are widespread; 
in the final analysis the Soviet navy is not as overpowering as 
its number of ships and other quantifiable factors would in- 
dicate. The ships may bristle with armaments above decks, 
but below decks dissent is brewing. 0 
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DESPITE A 250-MPH CRASH AND 
SIX OPERATIONS, THIS LADY CAN’T WAIT 
TO PROVE SHE’S STILL A CHAMP 


by Shirley Muldowney ~ d 


When it came to racing dragsters, 
those stiletto-shaped cars that rocket 
down quarter-mile strips, Shirley Mul- 
downey seemed unbeatable—the only 
driver, man or woman, to have won the 
National Hot Rod Association Top 
Fuel-class world championship three 
times. Then on June 29, 1984, toward 
the end of a qualifying race near Mon- 
treal, Muldowney’s car disintegrated in 
a near-fatal accident that left her with 
multiple fractures and countless 
bruises all over her body. Many ob- 
servers, including her crew chief and 
fiancé, Rahn Tobler, believed Muldow- 
ney’s career was over. 

The younger daughter of a Teamster 
steward (and onetime pro boxer) anda 
laundress, Shirley learned drag racing 
from her boyfriend Jack Muldowney, 
on the streets of Schenectady, N.Y. 
when she was 15. Within a year she 
quit school to marry Jack; a year later 
their son John, now a crew member, 
was born. In 1959 Shirley turned pro 
and ever since hasn’t let anything, in- 
cluding four cockpit fires (the worst, in 
1973, scorched her face so badly her 
eyes swelled shut) and her marriage 
(she and Jack divorced in 1972), get 
between her and racing. This accident 
will be no different. “| want to make 
the decision when! retire from driv- 
ing,’ she says. 

Fourteen months after the crash, 
Muldowney, 45, says she’ll be back in 
her 2,500-horsepower dragster for the 
February Winternationals in Pomona, 
Calif., a prediction her doctor feels is 
realistic. In the antique-filled house in 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., which she shares 
with Tobler, 30, Muldowney met with 
correspondent Julie Greenwalt and 
talked about her recovery. 


If 


I was doing just under 250 mph when 
| saw the inner tube come out of the 
front-left tire. It wrapped around the 
wheel spindle and got tighter and 
tighter, like a giant rubber band, lock- 
ing the front wheels to the left. | re- 
member seeing it, feeling it and saying 
to myself, “That darn wheel didn’t con- 
CONTINUED 


Last May Muldowney was fitted with pink, 
custom-made braces, which she probably 
won’t need when she returns to racing. 
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Get it together—Buckle up! 


“= 

a Coping —_____ 
fi 

tam tain the tire.” The car hit a culvert 
pelt and came apart like it was made of 

a ry toothpicks. 

: At first my crew and the race track’s 
trauma unit couldn’t find me because | 
was 500 feet downwind of where the 
car hit—lying in a field, still in my seat 
with my seat harness strapped around 
me and the safety hoop over my head. 
| opened my eyes, saw the grass and 
the blue sky and said to myself, ‘‘My 
God, | came out of the car but I’m still 
alive.” Well, | didn’t come out of the 
car. That’s all that was left of it. 

The next thing | remember was the 
tremendous pain. | was covered with 
mud so it was hard to see what had 
happened to me. The impact had 
ripped off my boots and gloves. Rahn 
took a close look and saw that my left 
foot was off, kind of lying in between 
my thighs, connected by an artery. 
That was a miracle because the blood 
flow was never shut off. The flesh was 
torn away, and there was eight inch- 
es of bone showing. My right thumb 
was also partially severed, hanging on 
by a bit of skin. The pain was unbeliev- 
CONTINUED 
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able and| kept saying to Rahn, “‘I’min 
trouble. I’m really in trouble.” 

It took the trauma unit about half an 
hour to get me stabilized and en route 
to the local hospital. It was another 
hour and a half before | got to Montreal 
General Hospital. | was in agony. At the 
hospital | found out why. Besides my 
severed thumb and foot, my left knee 
was bent backward, | had two com- 
pound fractures of the right leg, and 
my right ankle was dislocated. | hada 
fractured pelvis, neck injuries, and 
every bone in my right hand was bro- 
ken. | was so black and blue | looked 
like a raspberry. 

The hospital staff spent six hours 
cleaning my wounds with wire brushes 
and a saline solution to get the dirt, 
grease, grass and stones out. Then 
they operated on me for six hours to 
reattach my thumb and foot and set 
my bones. When | woke up in the inten- 
sive care unit, |hurt so bad | didn’t care 
whether I’d make it or not. 

After that first operation, | still had 
gaping holes in my ankles. You could 
look in and see the bones, the tendons, 
everything. Twice a day they would 
pack the holes full of gauze soaked 
with an ointment to prevent infection. | 
would become a totally different per- 
son before this procedure, because | 
knew this horrible pain was coming. 
One day when | heard they were going 
to change the solution, | went crazy. | 
thought couldn’t take any more. They 
sent the doctors up to talk to me. They 
said, “It’s not as bad as you think,” and 
it wasn’t. It was the anticipation. Even- 
tually | learned to cope with the pain. 
What else could | do? | couldn’t get up 
and walk out. 

That first month was hell. The doc- 
tors didn’t know if | would lose my 
foot or ever walk again. One thing was 
sure: | Knew that! wouldn’t be much 
to look at. |’m a little vain about my 
appearance. | didn’t see a mirror 
for several weeks and when | did, my 
face was so swollen it didn’t even look 
like me. 

| added it up and so far, it has cost 
$150,000, and I’ve spent over four 
months in three hospitals and have had 
six major operations, mainly for setting 
bones and grafting. Broken bones and 
burns are very painful. But skin grafts 
. .. Oh, boy! They took so much skin 
and flesh from the top of my right thigh 
that most of it is gone. I'll never be able 
to wear a bathing suit again, and there 


won’t be any more dresses for me;|’Il 
have to wear slacks. 

The hardest part though was not 
knowing what my future was going to 
be. Rahn said, “There will never be an- 
other race car, Babe,” and! was 
crushed. | thought, “My life is ruined.” 
People said, “Oh, you’re a fighter,” but 
when | was alone in bed at night, it was 
hard to deal with, What helped was 
that people were so wonderful to me. | 
got letters from amputees and quadri- 
plegics that really encouraged me. | 
asked myself, ‘‘What the hell are you 
complaining about?” 

The recovery process was very slow 
and very frustrating. At first | couldn’t 
walk and had to use a wheelchair. Ugh! 
It beat up the woodwork in the house. 
I’m not a very good wheelchair driver. 
It was tough being dependent, hav- 
ing to say, ‘| need the bedpan.” And 
being cooped up was difficult; I’m used 
to moving fast. 

By winter | felt | was in a stale situa- 
tion, that | just wasn’t progressing. My 
doctor simply couldn’t understand my 
need to get back to racing. So in Janu- 
ary | went to Indianapolis to see Dr. 
Terry Trammell, an orthopedic sur- 
geon who specializes in injuries to race 
car drivers. He didn’t pull any punches. 
He acknowledged | had horrendous in- 
juries, but he gave me hope that it 
wasn't too late. He’s performed two 
operations on my legs. The last one, in 
June, fused my left ankle so that I'll be 
able to walk without pain. The problem 
is that my foot is now at an angle 
where I'll only be able to wear one-inch 
heels. I’m a shoe buff, and! had to give 
away 30 pairs of high heel shoes. 

I'll never be right, | know that. | may 
have to walk with a cane, and! may 
develop arthritis. I’m not in much pain 
right now unless | press myself. My 
days are kind of slow. | haven’t drivena 
race car since the accident, but once | 
get my strength back, all I’llneed is 
one or two weeks to get ready to race 
again. | work out with weights and do 
exercises at home. | don’t like thera- 
py—it’s like school—but I'll work my 
butt off to get better. 

Driving is a way of life for me, my 
bread and butter, and I’m not interest- 
ed in doing anything else right now. | 
wasn’t ready to give up the cockpit; | 
was forced out of it. The accident took 
a lot out of me, but it didn’t kill my will 
to win. Anybody who’s counting me out 
is dreaming. 0 
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“Cheetah has more name recognition than some celebrities,” says Gentry, who gets a smooch from his chimp. 


Aging movie stars usually retire to 
someplace splendid—a beach house 
in Malibu, perhaps, or a poolside palaz- 
zo in Palm Springs. Not this star. He 
lives in a rundown trailer on a piece of 
old farmland outside L.A., drinks beer, 
smokes cigars and swings from the eu- 
calyptus trees in his backyard. ‘‘He’s 
my boy,” says Tony Gentry, 79, the 
man who has fed, pampered and 
trained the 4-foot, 158-pound star for 
38 years. “He likes to get up in the top 
and get the trees swaying.” 

The swinging star is, of course, 


Cheetah, the once bumptious chim- 
panzee who, as Tarzan’s simian side- 
kick, amused audiences by snitching 
bananas and jumping around and 
scratching under his arms yelping, 
“whooooo, whooooo, whooooo.” Like 
Lassie, Rin Tin Tin and other animal 
stars, the movie Cheetah was played 
by a succession of performers, but 
Gentry’s Cheetah probably played the 
role in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
Gentry, who is ill and has trouble re- 
calling the past, cannot remember all 
of Cheetah’s co-stars, but he is sure 


his Cheetah, nearly 50, worked with 
such Tarzans as Johnny Weissmuller 
and Lex Barker, as well as Ron Ely in 
the 1960s TV series. 

Gentry, a Tennessean who joined 
the circus at 16, has handled more 
than 50 movie chimps since the late 
30s, and three of the Cheetahs he’s 
owned have had screen careers. 

He acquired his present Cheetah in 
1947 from a trainer friend who thought 
the young chimp too “‘bossy” and tem- 
peramental for show business. Gentry, 
however, found the chimp very recep- 
CONTINUED 
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safe and easy way of automatically 
depositing their Social Security or 
other Government checks. 

So don’t wait any longer. Start 
experiencing the peace of mind you 
get from always knowing exactly 
when and how your Government 
payment will get to your account. 

Ask for Direct Deposit today. 


M7177 DDEPOSIT 


For 20 million people, 
its money in the bank. 


Ask for it wherever you have a 
checking or savings account. 
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In 1948 Cheetah 
showed Johnny 
Weissmuller and 
Brenda Joyce 
(Jane) the ropes 
in Tarzan and 
the Mermaids. 


tive to direction. Three weeks after 
Gentry started working with him, Chee- 
tah landed his first Tarzan picture. 

But after several more, Gentry refused 
to allow Cheetah to act in jungle pic- 
tures when the animal became sick on 
location in Mexico. Fortunately, he 
easily found other work, in commer- 
cials and doing promotional appear- 
ances. Cheetah’s last film hurrah was 
1967’s Dr. Doolittle. 

The star shows no interest in a mov- 
ie comeback. True, he occasionally 
rides his unicycle at shopping malls 
and he can still do a sideways flip, but 
he seems content with retirement. 
Cheetah rises around dawn each day 
for breakfast (usually milk, cereal, a 
banana and coffee), then snoozes in 
his trailer or hangs out with “Pop.” Oc- 
casionally he helps Gentry with chores, 
such as raking the lawn or collecting 
straw for his bed. Evenings are spent 
quietly watching TV, and if Cheetah 
gets his choice it is animal shows. (‘He 
starts screaming if alion comes on,” 


says Gentry. “He knows he can eat him 
up.’’) By 6 p.m. he’s ready for bed—and 
the occasional sip of brandy to warm 
him ona cold night. 

Not that Cheetah’s life lacks excite- 
ment. On weekends there is the trip to 
Sherwood Lake, where early Tarzan 
films were shot, so Cheetah can swing 
from limb to limb in the grove. And 
traveling by car he can still cause a 
stir just flashing a lippy smile and 
waving. 

Right now Gentry’s dream is to in- 
sure a place in film history for his 
charge—a brass star with Cheetah 
and Gentry’s name on it on the cele- 
brated Hollywood Walk of Fame. Gen- 
try and Cheetah are nominated this 
year, and Gentry believes that Chee- 
tah deserves his place with such 
greats as Garbo, Tracy and Michael 
Jackson. Competition is fierce and the 
Walk of Fame Committee is mighty 
picky. They’ve given.the honor to Rin 
Tin Tin and Mickey Mouse, for exam- 
ple, but passed over Donald Duck. 
—Written by Lee Wohlfert, reported by 
Jacqueline Savaiano 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


SOFT PACK“ 


Also available in regular 
and menthol box. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL 


LING 


©1985 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Haagen-Dazs Creant£ 
The dream comes true. 


To send Haagen-Dazse Cream Liqueur anywhere in the US., call 1:800-238eA973, Void where prohibited. 


Haagen-Dazs» Cream Liqueur, 34 proof, Hiram We Incorporated Farmington Hills, MI © 1984. 
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HOWARD HUGHES MAY BE GRAFTED ONTO —Tube 
HIS FAMILY TREE, BUT GRANT CRAMER 
NEEDS ONLY THE BARE NECESSITIES 


4 


f 


Young and the 
Restless, Cramer 
» orelaxes at the Ojai, 
Calif. ranch of his 
pal Harold Ramsey. 
UL pe btes TINUED 


Attrough Grant Cramer has been liv- 
ing in his tiny Santa Monica apartment 
for four years, nothing in it suggests 
that the 23-year-old is a rising soap 
star whose life has been touched by 
money, fame and high drama. A script 
for The Young and the Restless sits 

in the sunny living room, which is 
bedecked with posters for Grant’s 
Z-grade films: New Year’s Evil and 
Hardbodies. But none of the nearly 200 
fan letters that he draws every week 
are in evidence, and the fanzines that 
plaster him on their covers are ban- 
ished from the premises. 

There’s no clue to Cramer’s past 
here: nothing to tell the visitor that his 
mother is Terry Moore, 54, the actress 
who found fame in films like Mighty Joe 
Young, Peyton Place and Come Back, 
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Little Sheba, and later as the wife of 
Howard Hughes. (Claiming Hughes wed 
her in a 1949 shipboard ceremony, 
Moore sued his estate in 1976 andin 
1983 settled out of court for an esti- 
mated $15 million.) Nor is there any 
trace of Grant’s father, California 
land magnate Stuart Cramer Ill, who 
stopped speaking to his son when, at 
17; the boy announced that he wanted 
to become an actor. Grant reconciled 
with his father about a year and a half 
later and remains close to the doting 
Terry, but he has spent the last six 
years proving he can make it on his 
own merits. ‘“When | left home,’ he 
says, ‘I didn’t want any strings at- 
tached. I’ve always done better when 
| was my own boss.” 

Cramer is abrupt on the topic of 
the millions his mother got from the 
Hughes estate. “| decided a long time 


ago that if anything drops on me, that’s 
fine,” he says. “But I’m not going to 
wait around for it. For all! know I'll 
never geta penny.” 

Even so, Cramer seems uniquely 
suited to his soap role of Shawn Gar- 
rett, the slightly schizy heir to a sub- 
stantial fortune. As children, he and 
brother Stuart lV (now 25 and a Califor- 
nia land developer) lived in a mansion 
in Brentwood, Calif., where they were 
bounced on Glenn Ford’s knee and 
taken trick-or-treating with Cary Grant 
and his daughter, Jennifer. Educated 
at private schools, Grant spent a year 
perfecting his Frenchin Annecy, 
France before he buckled down to 
study economics at UCLA. 

But his adolescence was hardly ide- 
al. Terry’s marriage to Cramer (who 
succeeded Hughes, gridiron star Glenn 
Davis and entrepreneur Eugene 


McGrath) ended after 13 years. After 
her divorce in 1972 Terry fell into a se- 
vere depression. It was around that 
time that Grant began to fend for him- 
self: ‘| learned to do my laundry and 
cook for myself at 14. I’ve always been 
able to go off on my own—to be alone 
without being lonely.” 

His survival skills served him well 
when, in his sophomore year, he left 
UCLA to study acting. “Everyone 
reacted negatively,” says Moore, 
who offered no allowance in the inter- 
est of helping her son stand on his 
own. His father cut off all financial sup- 
port, and Grant took an assortment of 
starving-actor jobs while testing for 
roles in shows like Finder of Lost 
Loves. Not until he had studied for two 
years did he land his first part—in New 
Year’s Evil. 

“The irony,” he says, ‘‘was that! was 


playing an aspiring actor who gets his 
first major break. When he goes to tell 
his mother—a big star—she’s too busy 
to listen, and he goes crazy.” 

Parts ina CBS movie, Desperate 
Lives(in which he played a drug- 
crazed teenage gang leader), Hard- 
bodies, a failed NBC pilot and six epi- 
sodes of General Hospital followed. 
Then, last November, he found his 
niche on The Young and the Restless. 

After General Hospital, Grant says, 
“| really didn’t like the whole soap ex- 
perience. .. . Alll remember about [GH 
executive producer] Gloria Monty is 
her yelling at me.” His stint as a hunk- 
skunk on CBS’ top-rated soap has 
been happier: “The producers are 
friendlier, and it’s very relaxed.” While 
Wes Kenney, one of the show’s pro- 
ducers, says Cramer had trouble ad- 
justing to the soap’s relentless pace, 


Photographs by Stephen Ellison 


Nibbling at fame, Cramer shares 
Ramsey’s fresh-baked cookies 
with miniature horse Smokey. 


Says mom Terry Moore: “I want 
Grant to keep his humility and han- 
dle success. I’m sure he can.” 


he praises him as a ‘“‘spontaneous” ac- 
tor who “had an immediate grasp of 
... the character.” Some of Grant’s 
colleagues, however, are less lauda- 
tory. Two, who ask to remain unnamed, 
describe him as egotistical and un- 
imaginative. “When he’s not acting, 
he’s nice,” one allows. 

Cramer spends his offscreen time 
going to the gym and dabbling in yoga. 
On weekends he climbs into his VW 
Rabbit and drives 90 miles north to 
visit chum Harold Ramsey, a retired 
nurse, on his Ojai ranch. In L.A. Cramer 
dates model Jenny Paa, 20, and has 
been seen with Playboy playmate Ro- 
berta Valasquez, but his life is hardly 
soap stuff. There is still time, however. 
“| know Grant is going to be a super- 
star,” says Terry. “I can feel it.” 
—Written by Richard Sanders, reported 
by Tony Lawrence 
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CHAT TEI 


DAVID MCGOUGH/DMI 


Jane Fonda: Divine intervention 


SHOP IN THE NAME OF LOVE: Some- 
times it seems a week can’t go by with- 
out somebody picking on poor Prince 
Charles. This time it was the British 
Menswear Association, who solicited 
votes from 2,600 retailers and manu- 
facturers for a Best Dressed poll. The 
results? British film critic and TV per- 
sonality Barry Norman finished first, 
and Miami Vice’s Don Johnson sec- 
ond. Prince Charles wound up way 
down the list with one—yes, one— 
measly vote. A spokesman for the 
Menswear Association described 
Charles’ taste in clothes as being ‘‘dull, 
boring and much too safe.” He added, 
“We just wish that Princess Diana 
would accompany her husband when 
he goes shopping for clothes. Or even 
better, leave him at home and buy 
them for him.” 


HOLLYWOOD OR BUST: After 19 years 
sex bomb Mamie Van Doren (High 
School Confidential, Sex Kittens Go To 
College) is back on the screen, playing 
an oversexed boarding school nurse 

in a film tentatively titled Suddenly 
Last Semester. Van Doren, 52, will not 
be wearing her trademark bullet bras 
in this movie. “When | was making 
films, everyone had them,” she says. 
“Hollywood was so bust conscious, 
then. It.was, ‘Bras, bras, on the wall/ 
Who's the biggest of them all?’ Starlets 
spent all of their time pumping their 
busts up. You had to wear those bullet 
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REX FEATURES 


BY JOHN STARK 


Prince Charles: Unsuitable 


bras because the censors would not 
approve of cleavage. So you hid your 
cleavage and just put your bust out 
even further.” 


IN SICKNESS AND IN WEALTH: So 
what's the secret to a happy marriage? 
Trust? Romance? Shared interests? 
Ask Olympic-decathlon-gold-medaiist- 
turned-entrepreneur Bruce Jenner, 
35, who in 1981 divorced Chrystie 
Crownover and married actress Lin- 
da Thompson. “The secret,” he told 
the Chicago Sun-Times, “is to bring 
home a good paycheck.” 


CHAIN REACTION: Leonard Bern- 
stein, celebrating his 67th birthday in 
Tel Aviv, reminisced about his 39 visits 
to Israel. In 1963, he said, “Golda Meir 
came to the grand premiere of my 
work Kaddish. After the concert she 
excitedly rushed backstage, straight to 
me. She did not congratulate me on 
the composition, nor on my conducting 
of it. Instead she snapped, ‘How mar- 
velous to see someone who chain- 
smokes like me!’ ” 


RELATIVE SUCCESS: Sibling rivalry 

may make colorful copy, but it makes 
Page Hannah, 21, Daryl’s kid sister, 
see red. Seems every time an article 


RON GALELLA 


Mamie Van Doren: Supporting role 


appears about Page, a budding ac- 
tress who's appeared on Search for 
Tomorrow, it hints that she’s jealous of 
her 24-year-old sister’s Splash suc- 
cess. “I’m sick of people trying to 
cause friction between Daryl and my- 
self,” says Page. ‘Anything | say about 
Daryl is twisted so that it comes out 
negative. Why can’t the press just ac- 
cept that we get along and like each 
other, and that we aren’t archrivals? 
We’ve considered telling interviewers 
that we actually hate each other. That 
we tortured one another as kids, And 
that we hoped the other one died to 
clear the career path.” 


GETTING FONDA RELIGION: Jane 
Fonda, in Montreal to attend the World 
Film Festival premiere of Agnes of 
God, disclosed at a press conference 
that she has—of late—found God “a 
nonsex God, a loving God.” Fonda, who 
plays a lapsed Catholic in her new film, 
admitted she has not raised her two 
children in any religion, although, she 
said, ‘| wish | had. My daughter 
[Vanessa, 16] is going through her 
atheist stage at the moment. It may last 
forever, and it may not. My son[Troy, 
11] does pray.” Fonda said Troy prayed 
for Katharine Hepburn to win the 
Best Actress Oscar for On Golden 
Pond, and when the decision was an- 
nounced, turned to her and said, 
“Mom, | prayed and she won.” Sur- 
mises Fonda: “He’s convinced.” 
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Visit the Soviet Union 
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_ Five minutes from now, 
you'll face a thousand new 
~ faces. All trying tolook 999) 
-. cool. Just like you. 
- You’ve dreamed of 
this moment. Your 
first day away at 
school. But now 
| | that it’s here, you’re 
| nervous inside. 
: Trust Soft & Dri’ 
¥ anti-perspirant to 
help show the you. 
you choose to be. 
Because > today 
‘you get fresh slate. 
Make the most of it. 
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Soft 8 & Dri will ME hide 
when you’re nervous inside. 
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he When it comes to nervous moments, Soft & Dri® works hard. Effective protection when you need it most. 
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